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FOREWORD 

Making this study was stimulated by two influences. Recognition of the need had ex- 
isted and had been growing in intensity within the ranks of the Council of Chief State 
School Officers for a period of several years. In 1963 the study commission of that 
organization was assigned the task of preparing such materials as they were able to 
assist states in identifying, organizing, and compiling the policies that direct and control 
the operations of state departments of education. Their efforts resulted in the issuance, 
in 1965, of a publication entitled Guidelines for Development and Codification of 
Policy for State Departments of Education. 

Prompted by that publication and animated by a steadily - rising consciousness of the 
problem among state board members themselves, the officials of the National Associa- 
tion of State Boards of Education determined that thorough delineation of the roles 
and policymaking practices of state boards of education would materially augment the 
knowledge and effectiveness of the member boards in their respective states. Accord- 
ingly they requested and were granted federal funds with which to pursue the project. 

In order to shape and reshape plans and procedures toward accomplishing most usable 
results, bimonthly sessions were held with a 22-member executive council representing 
the participating states. Five area workshop sessions were held involving representatives 
from non-participating as well as participating states. Thirty-six states in all were repre- 
sented at the area meetings. By this means information, opinions and reactions were 
secured, which have been most helpful in the formulation of this final report. 
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I. CONCERNING THIS 

Evolving Concept 

Prior to the late nineteen-fifties, state boards of education 
acted more or less independently of each other, motivated 
by the traditional assumption that their responsibility for 
■ education did not extend beyond the boundaries of their 
respective states. With accelerating rates of communication, 
transportation and migration, state boundaries are becom- 
ing less formidable barriers. Since population flows from 
one state to others, what goes on in one state today, in 
education as in many other fields of human affairs, con- 
cerns the people of other states. 

Even though patterns of education vary considerably from 
state to state, the authorities who plan, direct, and ad- 
minister the programs find that they share a surprising 
degree of common concern about what should be done 
and how it should be accomplished. Members of state 
boards of education grow more and more keenly aware 
of the mutual values which can result from the interchange 
of thinking and practice between states in helping all of 
them to plan and proceed more soundly. 

Purpose of Project 

For the purpose of shedding light on some of the major 
questions involved and with the hope that the findings 
would help state boards devise clearer and more effective 
ways of exercising leadership, the state boards of educa- 
tion in eleven representative states took it upon themselves 
to enter into the sponsorship of a project entitled, “Study- 
ing the Role and Policymaking Activities of State Boards 
of Education”. Application was made for federal funds 
under provisions of Title V Section 505, P.L. 89-10 which 
were granted and allotted to the State of Mmnesota as 
the a dminis tering state. The Other sponsoring states are 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, New Mexico, 

Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and West 
Virginia. 

The Problem set forth in the original project proposal is 
described as follows: 

“1. The major concern of this study is for the type of 
policies for which State Boards of Education are re- 
sponsible. This emphasis is on directional type poli- 
cies i.e., position statements concerning beliefs of the 
State boards that serve as guidelmes for further 
development of the various responsibilities and func- 
tions of State Departments. 

Concepts of ‘policy’ and ‘policymaking’ in State and 
local educational administration are, at present, not 
clear and precise. This has led to much confusion 
and misunderstanding, which has been compounded 
by interpretations that focus primarily upon legal, 
professional (education), non-professional (layman), 
or public management aspects of educational admin- 
istration. 

2. Practically every state now has state administrative 
procedures laws that require all State agencies that 
have rulemaking and administrative adjudication pow- 
ers to follow set procedures in exercising such 
powers. Under such legislation, State educational 
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agencies are generally required to develop all rules 
and regulations governing external administration 
(the mann er in which the agency carries on its pro- 
grams and activities, apart from internal manage- 

• ment). Such rules and regulations are ‘policies’ and 
their enactment, or ‘rulemaking’ is governed by law. 
Few State officials are familiar with this aspect of 
policymaking and State educational officials are no 
exception. 

3. Policymaking is not limited to rulemaking. Program 
plans, for example, are in fact ‘policies’ that guide the 
external operations (as contrasted to internal man- 
agement) of State educational agencies. Such plans 
may be set forth partly as rules and regulations 
promulgated under the requirements of Jtate admin- 
istrative procedures legislation and partly as ‘policies’ 
not enacted as rules and regulations that are devel- 
oped by executive officers of the State educational 
agency to guide and facilitate the administrative 
process. Few State agencies, including State educa- 
tional agencies, have well-developed program plans; 
few State agencies know how to develop functional 
program plans on an agency-wide basis. 

4. The internal administer ion (or internal maiiagement) 
of a State agency is o...vn governed by ‘policies’ that 
are promulgated as rules and regulations by other 
State agencies. Few State agencies, including State 
educational agencies, are fully aware of the degree 
to which they are or can be controlled by other State 
agencies, particularly State agencies established pri- 
marily for the general management of the executive 
branch of State government. This creates problems 
for State educational agencies relative to financing, 
s taffin g, and providing building facilities and equip- 
ment, which they cannot answer for themselves. 
Most State educational agencies and State Boards of 
Education are not fully aware of these problems, and 
those that recognize the problems often do not know 
enough about them to work toward desired solutions. 

5. Few, if any. State educational agencies have devel- 
oped and codified a body of written policies including 
rules and regulations, that acknowledgedly meet their 
recognized minimum needs. Some State educational 
agencies that are subject to State administrative pro- 
cedures legislation are not completely aware of what 
this means in terms of their operations. 

6. Research in the area of State educational administra- 
tion is seriously handicapped by the extreme difficulty 
of obtaining objective iifformation about the ‘policies’ 
of State educational agencies. Much research is dis- 
torted by opinions of officers and employees of State 
educational agencies that are identified as policies in 
response to specific inquiries. It is virtually impossible 
to bring together for comparative purposes the ‘poli- 
cies’ of State departments of education in particular 
areas, consequently minor studies often take major 
efforts that rarely are justified by the information to 
be gained. A nationwide system of developing and 
codifying policies of State departments of education 
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would help the researcher and greatly improve the 
quality of the research product. 

7. State Boards of Education have not been aware of 
their policy decision making responsibilities and need 
to consider with the State Department of Education 
the development of written policies.” 

Project Pattern 

The project was conducted by a director with the assist- 
ance of a secretary and consultants. Additional consultant 
services were retained from time to time and the services 
of a research assistant were utilized. 

At the outset, it was evident that certain specific items of 
information must be secured from each of the states in- 
volved in the project. Such information would supply basic 
facts about the size and composition of state boards, and 
the scope of authority and responsibility carried by them. 
Common sources were publications and reports supplied 
by the departments of education, including volumes con- 
taining the educational laws of the state. Since the powers 
and duties of state boards stem from educational law, an 
examination of these laws reveals the role of the board in 
the respective states. 

In order to make the interpretation of printed or written 
material clearer and more accurate, and to obtain reactions 
and opinions not contained in such material, interviews 
and consultations were held with state board members, 
chief education executives, and education staff members. 
During the course of the consultations, the director of the 
project visited all of the project states. These visits gave 
him some impressions of the living and working conditions 
of the people for whom the state board seeks to provide 
an adequate program of education. His tours to the project 
states also provided first hand information on the opera- 
tional procedures of state departments of education in 
those states. 

Spreading the Contact 

The eleven states sponsoring the project became the focal 
points of attention. They constituted the project laboratory. 
In order to have some contact and secure some needed 
reactions and opinions from all the states, five regional 
or area conference workshops were held throughout the 
country in which every state in each area was invited to 
participate. Such meetings were held as follows: Columbus, 
Ohio, December 13-15, 1966 for the Northeast Area com- 



posed of thirteen states; Seattle, Washington, February 
27-28, 1967 for the Pacific Area containing five continental 
states, Alaska and Hawaii; Denver, Colorado, March 16- 
17, 1967 for the Rocky Mountain Area, made up of seven 
states; Atlanta, Georgia, April 7-9, 1967 for the Southern 
Area covering thirteen states; and Des Moines, Iowa. 
April 19-20, 1967 for ten states in the Central Area. 

Educational Leadership 

In seeking to get at the problem and find solutions to 
various aspects of it, policies are considered to be state- 
ments of stand or position taken concerning basic beliefs. 
Examples: (1) Statement of the board’s basic belief con- 
cerning the right of every child to equal opportunity for 
education regardless of race, creed or color; (2) State- 
ment of basic belief concerning the state board’s responsi- 
bility for leadership. 

On the matter of leadership there seems to be ready ac- 
ceptance of the belief that ^e board should exercise lead- 
ership, but how to proceed to do so is not so readily 
determined. One of the fundamental reasons for tlie crea- 
tion and conduct of this project was to help state boards 
singly and collectively to discover or devise clearer and 
more effective ways of exercising leadership. 

Leadership is not to be confused with imperialism, dicta- 
torship or regimentation. Accordingly, there is no inten- 
tion here of seeking to establish a single set of rules as 
the ones to be adopted and performed by ali state boards 
of education. Similarly education policies which apply 
cleanly and clearly to the state for which they are formu- 
lated, must be tailor-made for that state and not appro- 
priated or imposed from some outside source. 

It is intended that the essential roles assumed by any of 
the boards, through either legislative direction or admin- 
istrative order, be set forth as an educational cafeteria 
from which any board may select an adequate menu to 
meet the needs of its state. Some policies which prove 
suitable and acceptable in one state may not serve the 
objectives of another. Each board faces the necessity of 
selecting or formulating the policies which will achieve 
educational excellence in the state for which it is respon- 
sible. 

In both legislative and administrative areas, it is hoped 
that this study will present some guidelines or principles 
which will assist boards in the exercise of educational lead- 
ership. 
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WHY A STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION? 



A Represenliitive Body 

Basic to any consideration of the role to be performed by 
a state board of education is the question of why there 
should be such a body. The reasons become more and 
more obvious with the posing of such questions as the 
following: Why could not each city, county, or school 
district look after its own educational aft'airs? Or why 
could not the people or the families of each crossroads 
community plan and conduct their own school to suit 
their own educational needs as they see them? 

The answers appear in reverse order just as they did his- 
torically in the process of the development and growth of 
representative government. In education, however, more 
so than in many fields, the voice of the people is still to 
be heard clearly and distinctly. State constitutions and 
statutes have preserved an avenue through which oncom- 
ing generations may have their educational needs supplied 
by a board with the authority to take into account the 
desires and requirements of the citizens. This becomes a 
task calling for the utmost in wisdom and foresight as the 
state board of education acts for the people in the conduct 
of their system of public education. 

A Functional Guarantor 

There is an old saying to the effect that ‘nature abhors a 
vacuum’, which means that there are always forces which 
seek to rush into unoccupied space. In the educational 
realm, the state board of education must meet such dan- 
ger of a vacuum by keeping the state’s educational pro- 
gram so relevant and functioning so effectively that 
outside forces cannot rush in. ITot that all such forces 
would necessarily be objectionable in themselves, but 
they could not possibly devise a iiystem as well suited to 
the needs of the state as one taik'red by a board created 
within the state and composed of devoted representative 
citizens. 

One such force conceivably could emanate from federal au- 
thority where intervention could be justified on the ground 
of supplying a vitally needed service which the state 
failed to provide. For example. Head Start, a federally 
sponsored program, has enabled 17,5G0 school districts to 
help 10 million disadvantaged children of pre-school age. 
At the time of this writing a proposal is before Congress 
to fund Follow Through, another federally-sponsored pro- 
gram, which would carry children through the early 
grades. 

In many instances, the remoteness of federal management 
minimizes many of the elements so essential in adapting 
education to state and local demands. Despite increasing 
financial assistance from the federal government, there is 
evidence of federal awareness that educational manage- 
ment appropriately belongs to the state — hence the in- 
escapable obligation of state boards of education to 
strengthen and improve their leadership in close coopera- 
tion with their subsidiary systems of education. 

Within the state itself, there are forces of private interest, 
some legitimate, some questionable, which would seek to 



profit financially or otherwise through the promotion of 
education programs, real or fictitious, which are made to 
look attractive. When the state program is full and func- 
tional, little room remains for such inroads. In education, 
as in building, there is the ever-present question of up- 
keep. An able state board exercises constant vigilance 
against the termitic forces which would weaken the struc- 
ture. In this connection, the board has the responsibility 
of protecting, not only the system, but the people for 
which it was created. A strong educational system under 
a functioning board can do that. 

The Balance of Control 

For two-thirds of a century there has been a trend away 
from having an individual state official single-handedly in 
charge of public education, and toward the establishment 
of a state board to reflect lay thinking, establish policies 
and determine official action. At the beginning of the 
century, there were such individual officials in 34 states, 
75 percent of the states existing at that time. Today the 
number of states without a state board has dropped to 
two which is four percent of the total. Wisconsin does not 
have a board of education for the public elementary and 
secondary schools. It does have a board for vocational and 
adult education. Illinois has a state board for vocational 
education and a board for private business schools. 

In each of the other 48 states, there is a state board act- 
ing jointly with a commissioner or superintendent to 
manage the increasingly complex affairs of education. 
Clearly, the people, almost nationvdde, have become con- 
vinced that such an extensive and basically important 
enterprise as education requires a representative board. 

Conclusions reached by the Council of Chief State School 
Officers support such a philosopliy. They state: 

“The combination of lay bocrd control and profes- 
sional administration is a proper democratic process 
that has stood the test of time. The fact that most 
states have created a state board of education for 
the public schools system indicates strong public sup- 
port for an independent, nonpartisan structure at the 
state administrative level similar to that which exists 
at the local administrative level.”* 

Besides relieving a single state official from sole respon- 
sibility in public education, a state board can serve to 
maintain for education the place it deserves, and has the 
right to occupy in the structure of state government. 
Granted that education must vie with other departments 
of state government for financial and other kinds of sup- 
port, there is always the danger that it may become sub- 
ordinated to activities considered as having more political 
strength and appeal. 

Without a state board the plea for education may be inter- 
preted as the prejudiced view of those lacking complete 
comprehension of the state’s full responsibility. With an 
alert, constructive minded state board the appropriate 
position, consideration and treatment of education can be 
maintained in the minds of the state executive, the legis- 
lators, and administrative officials. 



*The State Department of Education, CCSSO, JVashington D.C. 1963 — ^p. 5 
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Champion of Support in a Democratic Society 

Support for any cause which requires money is of two 
kinds: one is financial, the other moral, in the sense of 
fervor generated in the mind. As a matter of fact the two 
go closely together and any financial support for a cause 
such as education is bound to be given grudgingly unless 
accompanied with corresponding moral support. 

Referring again to the thinking of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, there appears the following state- 
ment: 

“State systems of public education must be organized 
and governed in a manner that best fits them to serve 
the democratic purpose of guaranteeing to each 
individual the right and opportunity to seek the truth 
and to achieve insofar as possible, self-realization, 
social efficiency, economic competence and civic re- 
sponsibililty.”** 

Before the middle of the nineteenth century, after battling 
for the cause of education during his years as a state legis- 
lator, Horace Mann became secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education. This pioneer educator knew 
that life or death for the public schools depended upon 
financial support. In order to get it, Mann and the state 
board undertook to cultivate in the public mind the belief 
that education was the responsibility of all the people of 
the state, not just those who were unable to send their 
children to any other kind of school. 

Actually, the state board overcame a paradoxical situa- 
tion. The well-to-do could pay for their children’s educa- 
tion in schools of their choice. Those with meager re- 
sources had no choice but to send their children to the 
public schools, which in turn they were unable to support 
financially to an adequate degree. When the board won 
public moral support for the all-inclusive system of public 
schools, financial support followed for schools which were 
respectable and desirable for all. The struggle is never- 
ending. Even though systems have changed, the support 
for public education today depends as truly upon a de- 
voted and enthusiastic state board of education as it did 
in those pioneer days. 

The Enrichment of Offering 

There was a time when education in the elementary 
school consisted mainly of the 3-r’s readin’, ritin’, and 
’rithmetic. In the secondary school these were continued 
with appropriate modifications in the subjects of languages, 
English, history, geography, science and mathematics. 
They were referred to as the common branches of learn- 
ing. With the passing years, the tree has grown and many 
new branches have come forth from the main trunk. The 
fundamentals are still essential but to prepare children and 
youth for the personal, social and vocational demands of 
today and tomorrow there must be numerous amplifica- 
tions and adaptations. 

**ibid., p. 4 



A state board of education faces real challenges in dis- 
covering new societal demands and in devising effective 
ways of meeting them. Working relationships will be 
dealt with in subsequent pages. However, at this juncture, 
it may be pointed out that a state board often justifies 
its existence, not by doing the job itself but by authoriz- 
ing, directing or inspiring others to do it. In some cases, 
the board’s executive officer working with school person- 
nel in the schools of the state can detect potential needs 
and evolve the means of fulfilling them more realistically 
than the board itself can. Tlie hand of the board is shown 
in initial authorization, observations and reactions on 
progress, and ultimate approval of tried and tested ideas. 

It will be shown in Chapter VI that setting standards is 
one of the ways in which state boards indicate their poli- 
cies. In this connection there is need for clear understand- 
ing of what is meant by setting standards. An extremely 
limited pattern is that of having every school district, 
every teacher, and every pupil do the same things, in the 
same way, and even on the same time schedule. Just as 
individuals require a variety of foods to meet their nutri- 
tional needs, pupils need variety in thei; educational diet. 
Teachers can be more effective with the exercise of some 
ingenuity. District school officials can serve best by adapt- 
ing programs to their communities. A state board is the 
authority which can make these things possible by opening 
the way for counseling, experimentation, constructive di- 
rection, and evaluation. 

To Keep in Touch 

State boards of education are created in different ways 
and vary considerably in size. The largest board in the 
nation has 24 members and the smallest has only three. 
Seven states have boards with more than 1 1 members, and 
in nine states the number is less than seven. The most 
common size is seven members, which is the case in 10 
states. In 21 states, the size of the board is from 8 to 11 
inclusive, and two states have no state board of education. 
Regardless of the size of the board, there is need for 
cohesiveness and a sense of corporate unity. Accordingly, 
as a matter of internal operation the board might well 
direct its attention to close liaison among its members. 
This is not to be taken as blind agreement, but rather 
developing an atmosphere of mutual understanding. 

By extending this atmosphere to the geographical area 
where he lives, each board member comes to look upon 
his community as a part of the whole state rather than 
a walled district whose special interests must be defended 
at all costs. By this means, the laymen and the profes- 
sional educators in each portion of ffie state can be helped 
to feel that their educational interests are part of the 
concern for a state program of high quality. The accom- 
plishment of this goal requires time, thought and consist- 
ent effort, even with an understanding state board of edu- 
cation. Without such a board, it would seem well-nigh 
impossible. 






III. ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURES IN THE PARTICIPATING STATES 



The education structure in any state consists of a number 
of component parts. .Examination of legal provisions and 
related descriptive material indicates clearly that the struc- 
ture has its origin with the people of the state who con- 
stitute the electorate. The people elect the state officials 
who make and administer the laws of the state and carry 
out the provisions of its constitution. The path by which 
the voice of the people gets to the department of educa- 
tion deviates from state to state, but, whatever the route, 
the state department of education receives the message 
and responds to it. 

The office of the goyemor, with varying degrees of direct- 
ness, is part of the structure in all of the states. In one 
state or another the hand of the governor shows in: ap- 
pointment of the state board of education members; ap- 
pointment of the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; appointment of other boards, commissions, or offi- 
cials to supplement or perform certain educational func- 
tions. In all instances, the office of the governor exercises 
direct or indirect control over finances. 

The state board of education in eight of the eleven project 
states is created through appointment by the governor. 
These states are: Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, Minne- 
sota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota and West Vir- 
ginia. In Colorado, board members are elected by partisan 
ballot. Voters in New Mexico and Ohio elect members of 
the state board of education by a non-partisan ballot. 

The chief state school officer is appointed by the state 
board of education in seven of the project states, namely: 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Minnesota, New Mex- 
ico, Ohio and West Virginia. The chief state school officer 
is elected by a non-partisan ballot in South Dakota and 
Oregon, by partisan ballot in Georgia, and is appointed 
by the governor in Pennsylvania with confirmation by the 
SenatCc In Minnesota, where appointment of the chief 
school officer is made by the state board of education, con- 
firmation by the senate is required. 

The department of education presents different pictures in 
various states. In five of the project states, the state board 
of education has authority over the entire education pro- 
gram of the state, through the secondary school level, and 
the chief state school officer, as the administrative agent 
appointed by the board, is in charge of the organization 
and administration of the department. The states which 
follow this pattern are: Arkansas, Connecticut, Minnesota, 
New Mexico, and Ohio. 



In Georgia and Oregon, the department embraces the en~ 
tire educational program, below the college level with the 
appointed state board and the elected state superintendent 
exercising joint authority over the department comparable 
to the five just listed. So it is that in seven of the eleven 
states the state board of education and the chief state 
school officer, whether appointed or elected, have author- 
ity and responsibility over the entire basic educational 
program of the state. This includes organization, admin- 
istration, and operation of what is recognized as the de- 
partment of education. 

Each of the four remaining states have features which 
depart from this pattern. In South Dakota, vocational edu- 
cation is in the legally established department, and under 
the authority of the state board of education acting as the 
state board for vocational education but not under the 
state superintendent. Vocational rehabilitation, however, 
is in the regular education department under the direction 
of the state board and the state superintendent. 

In Colorado the State Board of Education, which is elected 
on a partisan ballot, appoints the commissioner of educa- 
tion. All education programs K-12 are under the super- 
vision of that board and the commissioner. Vocational- 
technical education is under the authority of the State 
Board for Community Colleges and Occupational Educa- 
tion, members of which are appointed by the governor. 
Vocational rehabilitation is administered under a separate 
authority not attached to the department of education. 

The department of public instruction in Pennsylvania and 
the department of education in West Virginia are all in- 
clusive embracing higher education as well as elementary 
and secondary. In each the board of education has author- 
ity over basic education, vocational education and higher 
education. In both states the state superintendent, though 
differently appointed is executive officer of the board and 
the department and is ex officio a member of several re- 
lated boards and commissions. 

In all of the project states, it becomes evident that the 
benefits of the educational program, instituted at the ex- 
pressed wish of the electorate, flow back to the schools, 
institutions and people of the state. 

Major provisions in the law of the eleven states, with 
reference to state boards of education and chief state 
school officers, are shown in the pages which follow. 
Systems of operation and organization are shown state by 
state by means of descriptions and organization charts. 
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CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 

OF ELEVEN SELECTED STATES 



STATE 


METHOD OF 
SELECTION 


LENGTH OF 
TERM 


SECRETARY 
OF BOARD 


TITLE 


ARKANSAS 


APPOINTED 
BY STATE 
BOARD 


AT THE 
PLEASURE 
OF THE BOARD 


YES 


COMMISSIONER 

OF 

EDUCATION 


COLORADO 
(by Constitution) 


APPOINTED 
BY STATE 
BOARD 


AT THE 
PLEASURE 
OF THE BOARD 


YES 


COMMISSIONER 

OF 

EDUCATION 


CONNECTICUT 


APPOINTED 
BY STATE 
BOARD 


AT THE 
PLEASURE 
OF THE BOARD 


YES 


SECRETARY OF STATE BOARD 
AND 

COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


GEORGIA 
(by Constitution) 


ELECTED ON 
A PARTISAN 
BALLOT 


4 YEARS 


YES 


STATE SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


MINNESOTA 


APPOINTED 
BY STATE BOARD 
CONFIRMED BY 
SENATE 


6 YEARS 


YES 


COMMISSIONER 

OF 

EDUCATION 


NEW MEXICO 


APPOINTED 
BY STATE 
BOARD 


AT THE 
PLEASURE 
OF THE BOARD 


YES 


SUPERINTENDENT 

OF 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


OHIO 

(by Constitution) 


APPOINTED 
BY STATE 
BOARD 


AT THE 
PLEASURE 
OF THE BOARD 


YES 


SUPERINTENDENT 

OF 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


OREGON 


ELECTED 


4 YEARS 


YES 


SUPERINTENDENT 

OF 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(by Constitution) 


APPOINTED 
BY GOVERNOR 
CONFIRMEDBY 
2/3’ s SENATE 


4 YEARS 


NO 


SUPERINTENDENT 

OF 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
(by Constitution) 


ELECTED 

NON-PARTISAN 


2 YEARS 


YES 


SUPERINTENDENT 

OF 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


WEST VIRGINIA 
(by Constitution) 


APPOINTED 
BY STATE 
BOARD 


AT THE 
PLEASURE 
OF THE BOARD 


NO 


SUPERINTENDENT 

OF 

FREE SCHOOLS 



ARKANSAS 
State Board of Education 

The Arkansas school system had its origin in Article XIV 
of its state constitution. Section 4 of this Article authorizes 
the state General Assembly to provide for the necessary 
officers to supervise and execute such laws as are enacted 
for regulating the public schools. On the basis of an 1875 
statute, a chief state school officer was provided until 
1931. That year the legislature created a state board of 
education through the passage of Act 169. With some 
subsequent amendments the law has strengthened provi- 
sions for the state board of education. The law empowers 
the governor to appoint the members of the state board 
who must be confirmed by the senate. Nine members are 
appointed, one from each of six congressional districts, 
and the remainder at large from within the state. Mem- 
bers are appointed for nine-year overlapping terms with 
one member’s term expiring each year. 

A person appointed to serve on the board must be a 
qualified elector, of high moral standards and of recog- 
nized ability. No person shall be eligible to serve on the 
state board who is a candidate for public office or holds 
a public office of the state; no school teacher, commis- 
sioner of education, county or city superintendent, state 
supported college teacher or administrator; nor a member 
of any board of trustees of any state institution of higher 
learning. 

A chairman and vice-chairman are elected by the board 
from its membership. The Commissioner of Education is 
authorized to act as ex officio secretary of the board with- 
out vote. 

The annual meeting of the state board is required to be 
held on the second Monday in September, and quarterly 
meetings are held on the second Monday in December, 
March and June. Board members receive $15.00 per diem 
for attending regular and special meetings plus actual 
expense; 

The State Board of Education serves as the State Board 
of Vocational Education, the State Board of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the Arkansas Illiteracy Commission. 

COLORADO 
State Board of Education 

The Colorado constitution, which was adopted in 1876 
when the state was admitted to the Union, provided for 
a system of public schools in Article IX, Section 2 as 
follows: 

“The general assembly shall, as soon as practicable, 
provide for establishment and maintenance of a uni- 
form system of free public schools throughout the 
state wherein all residents of the state between the 
ages of 6 and 21 years may be educated gratuitously.” 

On the basis of this provision the legislature provided for 
a superintendent of public education who was elected by 
popular vote prior to 1950. The Colorado constitution was 
amended in 1948 to provide for a state board of educa- 
tion, as follows: 



O 







Article IX, Section 1, “Supervision of schools — board 
of education. The general supervision of the public 
schools of the state shall be vested in a board of 
education whose powers and duties shall be as now 
or hereafter prescribed by law. Said board shall 
consist of one member from each congressional dis- 
trict of the state and, if the total number of such 
congressional districts be an even number, one addi- 
tional member . . .” 

The members of the state board arc nominated and elected 
by the qualified voters of the 4 congressional districts they 
represent and the member at large is nominated and 
elected in same manner as other state officers. Vacancies 
are filled by the state board and the appointee serves until 
the next general election. 

The board members are required to be qualified voters 
of the congressional district they represent and they are 
elected for six-year overlapping terms. A chairman and 
vice chairman are elected from the board membership for 
two-year terms. The board elects the commissioner of 
education, who is the secretary. Quarterly meetings are 
to be held by the board and special meetings may be held 
at other times when necessary. In actual practice board 
meetings are held monthly. Members receive no com- 
pensation but are reimbursed for the actual expense in 
the performance of their duties. 

CONNECTICUT 
State Board of Education 

The public school system of Connecticut had its origin in 
Article VIII, Section 1 of its constitution which is as 
follows: 

“There shall always be free public elementary and 
secondary schools in the state. The general assembly 
shall implement this principle by appropriate legis- 
lation.” 

In 1838 the general assembly authorized the formation of 
the Board of School Commissioners, which was directed 
to supervise the common schools. It appointed its own 
secretary who was not a board member. This board was 
abolished in 1842. A commissioner of the common school 
fund served as commissioner of common schools until 
1865. At that time the general assembly created a board 
of education representing the congressional districts with 
the governor and the lieutenant governor as ex officio 
members. That board could appoint its own secretary. 
The next major change came in 1919 when the board 
membership was increased to nine members, one from 
each of the counties. The appointments are made by the 
governor in May of the biennium when the general as- 
sembly is in session. Three members are appointed for 
six-year overlapping terms and assume their office on July 
1 following the appointment. Vacancies are filled for the 
unexpired terms by the governor. 

The board elects one of its own members as chairman for 
a two-year term. It appoints a secretary who also serves 
as the commissioner of education. An assistant secretary 
may be appointed and also a prosecuting agent. 

The state board of education serves as the State Board 
of Vocational Education and for Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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Board members are entitled to reimbursement for the 
expense incurred in the performance of their duties. 

GEORGIA 

State Board of Education 

The Georgia state constitution in Article VIII, Section II 
I provides for the appointment of a state board of educa- 

I tion specifying the length of teims, eligibility and its role 

\ in education. In conformance with the provisions of the 

constitution the General Assembly has enacted the essen- 
tial legal procedures. 

A state board of 10 members, one from each congressional 
district, is appointed by the governor with the advice and 
consent of the senate. 

^ Board memb^s are appointed for seven-year overlapping 

[ terms and serve until their successors are appointed and 

I have qualified. When a vacancy on the board occurs, 

because of death, resignation or for other causes, the 
I state board by secret ballot shall elect a member to fill 

I such vacancy until the next session of the general as- 

I sembly. The governor makes appointment of members to 

r fill the unexpired terms. Appointments made when the 

^ senate is not in session, are tentative until approved by 

[ the senate. 

I Members of the state board must be citizens of the state 

I of Georgia, who have resided continuously for five years 

I in the state before their appointment. A person is ineligible 

I for appointment to the state board: if he is or has been 

^ connected with or employed by a schoolbook publishing 

concern; if he is employed in a professional capacity by 
’ a private or public educational institution, if he is em- 

ployed by the state department of education. In case a 
person becomes so employed after becoming a member 
of the state board, his place becomes vacant immediately. 

The board elects its own chairman and fixes his term. 
The state superintendent of public instruction serves as 
the executive secretary for the state board and is its 
agent to enforce and administer the regulations adopted 
by the board. 

The board is required to hold quarterly meetings and siich 
other meetings as may be necessary. Members receive 
compensation of $20.00 per diem for each day in attend- 
ance at meetings and when serving on committees au- 
thorized by the state board. 

The State Board of Election serves as the State Board of 
Vocational Education. It has the powers and duties speci- 
fied in the constitution and in the statutes and such addi- 
tional powers and duties as may be enacted from time to 
time by the General Assembly. 

In addition to other powers the State Board possesses 
authority to manage and control the Georgia Academy 
for the Blind and the Georgia School for the Deaf. 

MINNESOTA 
State Board of Education 

The Minnesota legislature is required by the state con- 
stitution to provide for education as set forth in Article 
VIII, Sections 1 and 2 which are as follows: 



Section 1. “The stability of a republican form of govern- 
ment depending mainly upon the intelligence of its peo- 
ple, it shall be the duty of the legislature to establish a 
general and uniform system of public schools.” 

Section 2. “The legislature shall make such provisions by 
taxation or otherwise, as with the income arising from 
the school fund, will secure a thorough and efficient 
system of public schools in each township in the state.” 

Prior to 1859, the territorial legislature of 1849 had made 
provision for the appointment of a Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools by the Governor of the territor>'. 

The 1859 legislature authorized the appointment of a Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for a two-year term by 
the Governor with the confirmation by the senate. The 
office continued in that manner until 1913 when the title 
was made “Superintendent of Education” and the term 
extended to four years. His authority extended only to the 
common schools of the state. 

The legislature of 1878 enacted Chapter 36 which pro- 
vided for the creation of a High School Board composed 
of the President of the University, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and one person appointed by the Governor. 

According to General Statutes of 1913, Section 2888-2892, 
the High School Board membership was increased to five 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruction served as the 
executive officer. 

The legislature of 1919 enacted Chapter 334 creating a 
State Department of Education under the direction of the 
State Board of Education composed of five representative 
citizens. Board members were appointed for five-year 
overlapping terms by the Governor with the approval of 
the Senate. 

The foregoing procedure was changed by Chapter 491, 
Laws 1951 which provided for a seven member board. 
Under that law appointments are made by the Governor 
with the approval of the Senate for seven-year overlapping 
terms, one expiring each year. Vacancies on the board are 
filled by the Governor for the unexpired term. 

A chairman is selected annually by the board from its 
membership but no member may serve in this capacity 
more than three years during a single term of appoint- 
ment. The Conunissioner of Education serves as executive 
secretary of the board. Statutes provide that no board 
member shall hold any public office or be engaged in any 
capacity where a conflict of interest may arise. Each 
board member is required to take an oath of office. 

The state board is required to hold its annual meeting on 
the first Tuesday in August and to hold quarterly meetings; 
also it may hold special meetings as it may deem necessary. 
Members receive compensation of $25.00 for each day 
devoted to the performance of their duties plus the actual 
expense. 

The State Board of Education serves as the State Board 
of Vocational Education and for Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. 
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SCHOOLS AND PEOPLE OF THE STATE 



NEW MEXICO 
State Board of Education 

The constitution of New Mexico provides for the estab- 
lisiiment of a system of public schools in Article XII, 
Section 1 which is as follows: 

“A uniform system of free public schools suliicient 
for the education of and open to, all children of 
school age in the state shall be established and 
' maintained.” 

I Section 6 of Article XII provides for the creation of a 

I ‘’state department of public education” and a “state board 

\ of education” and setting forth the authority of the state 

board. It provides that the members shall be elected at 
a general election, one from each of the ten judicial dis- 
tricts of the state. Members are elected to six-year over- 
lapping terms. No specific provision is made for filling 
i vacancies, and the matter of selecting a chairman is left 

I to the volition of the board. 

The superintendent of public instruction is appointed by 
the state board for an indefinite term. The superintendent 
of public instruction serves as secretary of the state board 
and he is authorized to direct the state department of 
public education. The board is empowered to delegate to 
the state superintendent such administrative and executive 
functions as it may deem advisable. 

Meetings of the board are to be held as it may determine 
in the offices of the department of education. Board mem- 
bers receive $20.00 per diem and travel allowance on a 
mileage basis. 

The State Board of Education is designated as the State 
Board of Vocational Education and Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. 

Membership of the state board shall comprise the Puolic 
School Plant Facilites Commission. 

Public School Finance Board of nine members is appointed 
by the governor to review all matters relating to school 
district finance, budgeting and distribution of state aids. 

OHIO 

.^.^tate Board of Education 

The Ohio constitution, Article vT, Section 4 was amended 
at the general election in 1953. The amendment is as 
follows: 

“There shall be a state board of education which shall 
be selected in such a manner and for such terms as 
shall be provided by law. There shall be a superin- 
tendent of public instruction, who shall be appointed 
by the state board of education. The respective powers 
and duties of the board and of the superintendent 
shall be prescribed by law.” 

To carry out provisions of the new constitutional amend- 
ment, the Ohio General Assembly enacted the essential 
legislation in 1955 which is set forth in Sections 3301 to 
3307 of the statutes. 

The state board of education is composed of 24 members, 
one member elected on a nonpartisan ballot from each of 



the districts that coincide with the congressional districts 
in existence on January 1, 1955. Members are elected at 
the general elections for six-year overlapping terms. 
Elections are held biennially with about one-third of the 
districts electing a board member each biennium. In case 
of a vacancy, the governor appoints a successor to serve 
until the next general election. 

The officers of the board are president and vice-president 
who are nominated and elected by secret ballot at the 
biennial organization meeting. These officers serve for a 
two-year term and by board policy cannot succeed them- 
selves. After a two-year interim period they may again 
be elected to an office previously held. The superintendent 
of public instruction serves as secretary to the state board. 
Regular meetings of the board are held on the second 
Monday of January, April, July and October and special 
meetings are held as provided by law. 

Fifteen members in attendance is required for a quorum. 
Each board member receives compensation of $20.00 per 
day for each day of actual attendance at meetings but not 
to exceed payment for more than twelve days in a calendar 
year plus actual expense incurred in the performance of 
his duties of board business. 

The state board of education serves as the state board 
for vocational education. It determines the educational pol- 
icy for the state and performs the duties and exercises the 
powers set forth in the statutes. 

As a special function the state board directs the operation 
of the School for the Blind and School for the Deaf. 



OREGON 

State Board of Education 

The state board of education in Oregon as provided for 
in the 1965 Statutes, Section 326.011, is composed of seven 
members appointed by the governor subject to confirma- 
tion by the senate for seven-year overlapping terms. Mem- 
bers must be residents of Oregon, one from each congres- 
sional district and the remainder at large. The terms of 
appointment become effective on July 1. 

Members of the state board may be removed by the gov- 
ernor at any time after due notice and hearing. Vacancies 
are filled by the governor for the unexpired terms. No 
member shall be engaged in teaching or in the administra- 
tion or operation of any school. 

The board elects one of its own members to be chairman 
for one year beginning August 1. The superintendent of 
public instruction is the executive officer for the board. 

The state board of education is required to hold meetings 
in March, June, September and December of each year 
and may meet at such other times as may be necessary. 
Members receive compensation of $10.00 per day in the 
actual performance of their duties including travel time 
plus reimbursement of the expense incurred. 

The vState Board of Education serves as the State Board 
of Vocational Education. Members of the Board of Text- 
book Commissioners composed of five members are ap- 
pointed by the state board for a term of four years serving 
concurrently. Each year the State Board of Higher Edu- 
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cation and the State Board of Education are required to 
hold a joint meeting to coordinate their activities and 
determining procedures for the solution of their problems. 
The State Board of Education directs and controls the 
state department of education and the general government 
of the public schools, and the community colleges. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
State Board of Education 

The constitution of Pennsylvania Article X, Section 1, 
provides for establishment of a public school system as 
follows: 

“The General Assembly shall provide for the main- 
tenance and support of a thorough and efficient sys- 
tem of public schools wherein all children of the 
Commonwealth above six years may be educated . . .” 

Since the passage of the Pennsylvania Free School Act of 
1834 the role of the state educational agency and the chief 
state school officer has passed through many stages of 
development. Act 366 of 1921 created the State Council 
of Education and provided for appointment of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction as its president and 
executive officer, which held until 1963. 

The General Assembly of 1963 enacted legislation which 
created a State Board of Education consisting of seventeen 
members, seven of whom serve also as member of the 
Council of Basic Education, seven others as members of 
the Council of Higher Education, and three members at 
large. The appointments are for six-year overlapping terms, 
made by the governor with the advice and consent of the 
two-thirds of all the members of the senate. 

No member of the state board serving at large and not 
more than two serving on each coimcil may be employed 
either in a school system, or in the department of public 
instruction or by any educational institution. At least two 
members serving on each council must have had previous 
experience with technical education or training. 

The chairman of the state board of education and the 
chairman of each council are selected from the membership 
of each unit by the governor to serve at his pleasure. A 
secretary is employed by the state board and an executive 
secretary is assigned to each council. The superintendent 
of public instruction or his designated representative is the 
chief executive officer of the state board and is entitled 
to attend all meetings of the board and the councils. 

The state board of education is required to meet five times 
a year as it shall determine and hold special meetings at 
the call of the chairman. Nine members constitute a 
quorum providing that at least four members from each 
council are in attendance. Members of the Council of 
Basic Education and of the Council of Higher Education 
hold meetings at the call of their chairman. The board 
chairman and the members at large are entitled to attend 
the meetings of the two councils. The board members re- 
ceive no compensation but are reimbursed for the neces- 
sary expense in attending meetings of the board, the 
councils and committees. 

The State Board of Education reviews the policies, stand- 
ards, rules and regulations formulated by the Council of 



Basic Education and the Council of Higher Education and 
serves as the State Board of Vocational Education. State 
Board of Vocational Rehabilitation is a separate unit. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Board of Education 

The constitution of South Dakota provides for the estab- 
lishment of a school system for the state in Article VIII, 
Section 1 as follows: 

“The stability of a republican form of government 
depending on the morality and intelligence of the 
people, it shall be the duty of the legislature to estab- 
lish and maintain a general and uniform system of 
public schools wherein tuition shall be without charge, 
and equally open to all; and to adopt all suitable 
means to secure to the people the advantages and 
opportunities of education.” 

Provision has been made by the legislature for a seven 
member state board of education appointed by the gov- 
ernor with the approval of the senate, with the require- 
ment that each supreme court district is represented on the 
board. The members are appointed to five-year overlapping 
terms and the vacancies are filled by the governor for 
the unexpired terms. 

School teachers, county superintendents, school principals, 
members of any state board of higher education, or any 
officials of any institution of higher education during their 
term of service are prohibited from serving on the state 
board of education. 

The board elects a chairman from its membership for a 
one-year term. The superintendent of public instruction 
is the ex officio secretary and the executive officer of the 
Board without power to vote. 

The state board is required to hold meetings in the months 
of March, June, September and December of each year 
and may hold special meetings at such other times as may 
be necessary. A majority of the members in attendance is 
required as a quorum for the conduct of business. Com- 
pensation of $10.00 per day and reimbursement for actual 
expense is authorized. 

The State Board of Education serves as the State Board 
for Vocational Education, and for Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. The state board is responsible for adoption of policies 
for the government of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and for the appointment and determination of salaries 
for the professional staff. 

Article IV, Section 12 of the constitution of South Dakota 
provides for the election of a state superintendent of public 
instruction on a nonpartisan ballot for a two-year term. 
He appoints the deputy state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
State Board of Education 

The West Virginia constitution in Article XII, Section 1 
provides for the establishment of a school system as fol- 
lows: 
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“The Legislature shall provide, by general law, for a 
thorough and efficient system of free schools.” 

Section 2 of Article XII provides for the creation of a 
state board of education to be appointed by the governor 
with the advice and consent of the senate. Section 1726 
of the Code provides for a board of ten members, one of 
whom shall be the state superintendent of schools, ex 
officio, without vote. The other nine members shall be 
citizens of the state appointed for nine-year overlapping 
terms which begin on July 1 following appointment. 
Vacancies are filled by the governor for the unexpired 
terms. Members are eligible for reappointment and are 
required to subscribe to the state oath of office. 

One member of the board must be from each congressional 
district but not more than two, and at least one member 
is to be of the Negro race. Not more than five of the 
board members shall belong to the same political party 
and no more than two members shall be graduates of the 
same institution of higher learning. Any person who is a 
member of any political party executive committee or 
holds any other public office or public employment under 
the federal government or the government of the state or 
any of its political subdivisions, or who is an appointee 
or employee of the board is not eligible for appointment 
to the state board. 

Board members may be removed from office by the gov- 
ernor for official misconduct, incompetence, neglect of duty 
or gross immorality in the manner prescribed by law for 
the removal of state elective officers. 



Annually at its first meeting the board is required to elect 
a president for a one-year term who shall not succeed 
hims elf as president and one as vice-president. The board 
appoints a secretary and determines his salary. The state 
superintendent is the chief executive officer of the board. 
The state board selects the superintendent of free schools 
who serves at the pleasure of the board, is the chief school 
officer of the state and also serves on the Board of Public 
Works. 

The state board is required to hold at least six meetings a 
year with time and place specified by the members. It may 
hold other meetings as it deems necessary. Board members 
receive no compensation but are reimbursed for the ex- 
pense in the performance of their duties. 

The State Board of Education serves as the State Board 
of Vocational Education and the superintendent of the 
free schools is the executive officer of the division of 
vocational education. The board appoints the director of 
the division of rehabilitation who administers the division 
independently of the superintendent of the free schools. 
The state board of education also serves as the governing 
board for several state educational institutions, including 
the schools for the deaf and blind. 

The State Board of School Finance is composed of the 
superintendent of free schools, the state tax commissioner 
and the director of the budget. This board advises and 
assists the county boards of education in financial matters 
and approves the county school budget before final adop- 
tion by the county boards of education. 



IV. ROLES OF STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 



I The roles to be performed by the state board of a single 

j state or all states are not matters which have come into 

being full blown. Rather they have evolved bit by bit as 
need has developed or occasion demanded, and an orderly 
or systematic arrangement, even yet, has not been made 
in all cases. 

I Elsewhere in this report it is pointed out that in earlier 

days state school administration was accomplished more 
commonly under the hand of a single official rather than 
a board. The swing to board management has been coin- 
cident with steadily increasing number and kinds of roles 
[ to be performed. As the increase continues the need 

f becomes ever more apparent for a record system where 

I existant items can be identified and non-existant ones can 

be noted. 

I The most reliable sources of information on the roles for 

which state boards of education are responsible are the 
[ constitutions and statutory provisions of the respective 

states. In Chapter VI excerpts from state constitutions 
i show basic provisions for state board authority in this 

[ respect. Also at the beginning of that chapter a citation 

; is given from the laws of the state of Maryland, illustrat- 

ing the kind of blanket authority that is provided in the 
statutes of most if not all the states. Careful review of all 
such provisions from the eleven project states resulted in 
the compilation of subjects shown in the following distri- 
bution as roles of state boards of education or chief state 
school officers. 



Topics have been arranged into major classifications with 
various subdivisions and columnar spaces supplied for 
checking against individual state provisions. The letter B 
in the column for a given state means that the board in 
that state is charged with a role having to do with the 
topic shown to the left on that line. The letter C indicates 
a responsibility of the chief school officer. Where both 
letters appear the role is shared or carried by both usually 
on a cooperative basis. In order to have the checking as 
complete and authentic as possible the original check was 
made in the project office and submitted to each of the 
members of the executive council for verification or modi- 
fication. Actual statement of roles varies from state to 
state and can be revealed only by refernce to state records. 
The following charts are intended to show roles by major 
and minor areas covered, as well as areas of concentra- 
tion and distribution. Areas covered are: 

A. Central Education Agency 

B. Foundation and Finance Programs 

C. Certification of Professional Personnel 

D. School Standards and Curriculum 

E. School District Oragnization and Reorganization 

F. School Buildings and Sites 

G. Federal Assistance Programs 

H. Transportation of Pupils 

I. Higher Education 

J. Other Education Agencies and Institutions 
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SUMMARY 

Roles performed by state boards of education or through 
the central education agency are specified in the constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions of the respective states. In 
some instances the charge is to the board, in others to the 
chief school officer, and in still others to both. 

A classification showing major areas most commonly cov- 
ered in all states shows ten such areas with a number of 
subdivisions. In all there are 148 items which have been 
checked against and by all of the 11 project states. If all 
those state boards were responsible for everyone of the 
148 role items there would be a total of 1628. Actual 
check shows 988, 404 of which are carried by boards, 
224 by chief school officers and 360 jointly by both. 

The major areas covered with the number of items under 



each are as follows: 

A. Central Education Agency 41 

B. Foundation and Finance Programs 19 

C. Certification of Professional Personnel 10 

D. School Standards and Curriculum 17 



E. School District Organization and Reorganization . 1 0 



F. School Buildings and Sites 11 

G. Federal Assistance Programs 17 

H. Transportation of Pupils S 

I. Higher Education 9 

J. Other Education Agencies and Institutions 9 

Total 148 



Compared with 100% applicability areas A and C show 
70%, area H — 74%, and area G — 79%. Area I is the low- 
est with 34%, area F has 40%. The others vary slightly 
above or below 50% and all areas taken together show 
60% applicability. 

From the standpoint of comparative role responsibility 
boards alone are 70% or above in G and I, but 45% or 
below in all others. Chief school officers alone are up to 
40% in only one area, that being F, and are at 4% in G 
and 2% in I. Areas in which responsibility is shared by 
the board and the chief officer is 34% or higher are 
A, B, C, D, E, and H. In all areas responsibility of 
board alone is 40%, chief officer alone 23% and both 
together 37%. 



Table 1 

ROLES OF THE STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
As provided in State constitutions and statutes 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Categories 


Number 
of Items 


Possible 

Total 


Actual 

Total 


Board 


Chief 


Both 


A. Central Education Agency 


41 


451 


318 


90 


80 


148 


B. Foundation and Finance Programs 


19 


209 


113 


37 


36 


40 


C. Certification of Professional Personnel 


10 


no 


78 


33 


24 


21 


D. School Standards and Curriculum 


17 


187 


102 


37 


22 


43 


E. School District Organization and Reorganization. 


10 


no 


59 


20 


17 


22 


F. School Buildings and Sites 


11 


121 


49 


18 


20 


11 


G. Federal Assistance Programs 


17 


187 


47 


105 


6 


36 


H. Transportation of Pupils 


5 


55 


41 


17 


4 


20 


I. Higher Education 


9 


99 


34 


26 


1 


7 


J. Other Education Agencies and Institutions 


9 


99 


47 


21 


14 


12 


Totals 


. 148 


1628 


988 


404 


224 


360 



Col. 1 — ^Number of items in respective categories 
Col. 2 — ^Total of items if provided in all 1 1 states 
Col. 3 — ^Actual total provided in all 1 1 states 



Col. 4 — ^Total number assigned to board in all 1 1 states 
Col. 5 — ^Total number assigned to CSSO in all 1 1 states 
Col. 6 — Total number assigned to both in all 1 1 states 
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ROLES OF THE STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

Comparative Responsibility 

Central Ed. Agency 28% 25% 47% 
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RELATIONSHIPS 



The Chief State School Officer 

The closest, most continous, and most official of all the 
relationships sustained by the state board of education is 
its relationship with the chief state school officer. This close 
relationship exists, not only as a matter of practical opera- 
tion, but because of legal provisions and requirements. In 
the pages which follow it will be noted that even in states 
where the board does not have the power of appointing 
the state superintendent, notably Georgia, Oregon and 
South Dakota, the statutes make certain specific provisions 
regarding the authority and action of the superintendent in 
relation to authority of the board. 

The principle involved is supported in a treatment on ad- 
ministrative relationships by Evelyn Sholund in which she 
says: 

“The choice of an administrator or executive officer 
and his relationship to the board is a most important 
factor in successful and effective operation. While 
the administrator is acknowledged to occupy a non- 
policy making position, his responsibility to exercise 
a role of leadership cannot be minimized and should 
not be misinterpreted; either by himself, or his board 
of trustees. However the administrator must feel free 
to initiate the consideration of policy matters by his 
board. A good sense of timing, the extent to which 
he keeps his board informed and his judment regard- 
ing relative importance of one matter over another 
constitute one of the most important attributes of an 
administrator. This is particularly true and significant 
in the field of public administration, largely due to 
its dependence on public financing. The administrator 
must have a broad understanding of all factors which 
may have a direct and immediate impact for his 
board and those which may indicate long-term trends. 
The significance of any given matter should be pre- 
sented fully, clearly and frankly in order that the 
board may arrive at the best possible policy deci- 
sions.”(l) 

Another noteworthy description of the relationship be- 
tween the board of education and the chief state school 
officer is found in the Schleh Survey Report on the Min- 
nesota Department of Education. The statement says: 

“THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION AND THE COMMISSIONER 

“Board of Education 

“It is understandable that problems can develop in the 
authority relationship between the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Commissioner unless there is a clear 
understanding of the part each plays in the State’s 
educational plan. 

“The Board of Education has an important function to 
perform in deciding the policy and the direction of 
the educational program in light of legislation. It 
should not normally be involved in the detailed review 



of the departmental decisions. The Board of Edu- 
cation cannot efiectively act in the capacity of a 
manager directing a department. The lack of day- 
to-day understanding of problems makes it impossible 
for detailed direction. The Board of Education’s con- 
tribution, which cannot be performed by any other 
body, should be policy making, approving the mission 
of the Department and its sub-units, and the evalua- 
tion on a broad overall basis of the results that have 
been accomplished. 

“Commissioner of Education 

“The Commissioner of Education should be viewed as 
the director of the Department to whom has been 
delegated the requirement to accomplish the mission 
approved by the State Board of Education. This as- 
signment should be accompanied by the normal au- 
thority to make the decisions needed to carry out 
this mission. 

“It should be the Commissioner’s duty to recommend 
the policies needed in the Department to the Board 
of Education. However, the Commissioner should be 
given the authority to develop the procedures and pre- 
scribe the practices that will implement these policies. 

“Proposals for broad plans and programs, including 
the budgets for carrying out the State education, 
should be presented to the Board of Education by 
the Commissioner for their approval. The organiza- 
tion of the staff needed to carry out the assignment 
should be within the Commissioner’s area of au- 
thority.”(2) 

In order to give a glimpse into the statutory provisions in 
the several project states significant excerpts follow: 

ARKANSAS 
Statutes 80-118 

“Employment of Commissioner of Education. The State 
Board of Education is hereby empowered to employ a 
person to act as Commissioner of Education. Such person 
shall devote all of his time to the duties of this office, shall 
act as agent of the Board, and perform such other duties 

as are designated by the Board or by statute It is 

the specific intention of this Act to define and declare the 
Commissioner of Education to be an employee of the State 
Board of Education and no other interpretation shall be 
given to this secit'on ” 

COLORADO 

Statute No. 123-1-11. “Commissioner of Education. — (1) 
The commissioner of education shall be the chief state 
school officer and executive officer of the department of 
education. He shall possess such professional qualifications 
as may be deemed appropriate for the office by the state 
board. (2)'^The commissioner shall be appointed by the 
state board, serve at the pleasure of the board, and receive 
such compensation as may be determined by the board. 



(1) Evelyn Sholund — ^Trustees and Administrators of Retirement Systems — Municipal Finance, February 1966, Vol. XXXVIII No. 6 

(2) Analysis of Organization and Management Practices, State of Minnesota Department of Education, Schleh Associates, Inc., 
Management Consultants, 1605 First National Bank Building, Minneapolis Minnesota-1966, Section VI. 
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(3) Before entering upon his duties, the commissioner shall 
subscribe to an oath of office, which oath shall be filed 
with the secretary of state.” 

CONNECTICUT 

Chapter I — The Rules of the Board 

Section 1. “General Purpose and Effect: The within rules 
and any amendments thereof adopted in conformity with 
their provisions shall control the action of the Board, its 
officers and committees, the executive heads of its admin- 
istrative and operating organizations and their subordi- 
nates, including the president of the Teachers College of 
Connecticut, the presidents of the State Teachers Col- 
leges, and the directors of State Trade Schools, and their 
subordinates.” 

Section 2. Definitions: “In these rules, unless the context 
otherwise requires, the following terms shall have the re- 
spective meanings hereby given to them, to wit: 

‘Board’ shall mean the Connecticut State Board of 
Education. 

‘Department of Education’ shall mean the Board’s 
administrative and operating organization including 
the State Trade Schools. 

‘Secretary of the Board’ shall mean the officer ap- 
pointed by the Board pursuant to law, to record all 
acts of the Board and certify them to all concerned; 
to have custody of its records and papers; to prepare 
such routine business for presentation to said Board 
as may be necessary or advisable; to compile and 
publish, under the direction of the Board, all rules 
and regulations and acts which may be required in 
the discharge of the duties of the Board; and to have 
such other duties as the Board may prescribe. 

‘Commissioner of Education’ shall mean the secretary, 
appointed by the Board as executive head of the De- 
partment of Education, to direct and control all the 
activities and all employees of the Board and to 
administer such laws relating to education as the 
Board is required by law to administer, all subject 
to the rules and regulations and the approval of said 
Board ” 

(At the 1939 biennial meeting of the Board, following 
the re-election of Mr. Albert I. Prince as Chairman, the 
Board adopted chapters I and II of the Rules. Later in 
1941 articles I, II and III of chapter II became chapters 
II, III, and IV respectively, and chapter V had to do with 
the organization of the State Department of Education.) 

GEORGIA 
Statute No. 32-504 

“Secretary and agent of State Board of Education. The 
State Superintendent of Schools shall be the executive 
secretary of the State Board of Education and the admin- 
istrative officer of the State Department of Education. 
He shall enforce and administer the regulations adopted 
by the State Board of Education.” 

Statute No. 32-505 

“Duties. The State Superintendent of Schools shall carry 
out and enforce all the rules and regulations of the State 
Board of Education and the laws governing the schools 



receiving State aid; he shall from time to time make such 
recommendations to the State Board as may affect the 
welfare and efficiency of the pubic schools ” 

MINNESOTA 
Statute No. 121.09 

“Administration: Exceptions. The state board shall ad- 
minister all laws relating to the commissioner, libraries 
and other pubic institutions, except such laws as may 
relate to state university and the state coUoges.” 

NEW MEXICO 
Statutes No. 73-2-1 

“Powers and duties. — Subject to the supervision of the 
state board of education, the state superintendent shall 
have general supervision of public instruction and shall 
have the following powers and be charged with the follow- 
ing duties ” 

OHIO 

Resolution Adopted February 13, 1966 
Section 101.8 

“1. The Board recognizes that its function is basically 
that of determining policy. 

2. The Board recognizes that administration is a sepa- 
rate and technical function, and that administration 
should be entrusted to a qualified Superintendent and 
his staff. 

3. The Board conceives of the position of Superintend- 
ent as one permitting great freedom of action within 
the area of administration with broad opportunity 
for initiation and development of a basic program 
of education in Ohio. 

4. While the adoption of ultimate policy is the function 
of the Board, the development and presentation of 
goals and methods for achievement of them will be 
within the Superintendent’s area of activity. The 
Board while reserving its ultimate power of decision, 
will expect and be receptive to policy recommenda- 
tions by the Superintendent. 

5. The Superintendent will select and recommend his 
Department assistants and will be responsible for 
their activities.” 

OREGON 
Statute No. 326.310 

“Superintendent’s educational duties. The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction shall exercise, under the direction of 
the State Board of Education, general superintendence of 
school officers and the public schools ” 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Act 94-1963 — Section 1318 

“Cooperation between the State Board of Education and 
Department of Public Instruction. 

Educational policies, standards, rules and regulations pro- 
mulgated by the State Board of Education shall be binding 
upon the Department of Public Instruction. The depart- 
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the chief; approval by the board; and united support 
for adoption. 

Other Units, Agencies and Officials of State Government 



ment shall submit to the State Board of Education for ap- 
proval, modification or rejection all rules and regulations 
proposed by the department in the areas under the policy 
control of the State Board of Education. The Department 
of Public Instruction shall furnish upon request of the 
State Board of Education such data and information as 
the board may from time to time require, and the depart- 
ment shall provide administrative services for and on 
behalf of the board for the implementation of the bdard’s 
policies, standards, rules and regulations.” 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Statute No. 15.0803 (4) 

'‘Formulate and prescribe such policies for execution by 
the executive officer of the State Board as are necessary 
to: 

(a) Establish standards for classifying, approving and 
accrediting elementary, secondary, adult educa- 
tion kindergarten, primary and summer schools 
both public and nonpublic; 

(b) Insure the performance of such powers and duties 
as are assigned to it by statute.” 

Statute No. 15091 

“Subject to policies established by State Board, the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction shall have general super- 
vision over all elementary and secondary schools in the 
state.” 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Statute No. 1729(4) 

“ The state superintendent shall be the chief execu- 

tive officer of the state board and subject to its direction 
shall execute its policies.” 

Statute No. 1750 

“Other Powers and Duties of State Superintendent. 

The state superintendent of schools shall exercise such 
other pov«^ers and discharge such other duties as are herein 
assigned to him, or as may from time to time be assigned 
to him by the legislature and by the state board of edu- 
cation.” 

Area workshop sessions of state board members themselves 
produced the following condensed statements regarding 
relationships with the chief state school officer: 

(a) The statutes in most states are quite specific and 
clear on the comparative duties and responsibilities 
of state boards of education and chief state school 
officers. 

(b) Policymaking is the chief function of the board; 
should emphasize leadership role; and should be 
exercised principally upon recommendation of the 
chief state scool ofiicer. 

(c) Preparation for the conduct of board business should 
be made by the chief; an orderly agenda arranged; 
and requested items cleared in advance between the 
chief and the board chairman. 

(d) Budget procedures call for preparation in the de- 
partment under the direction of the chief; presenta- 
tion, clarification and justification to the board by 



No department or agency of state government can operate 
for long without involvement of one kind or another with 
other state agencies or departments. Discussions among 
representatives of state boards of education have revealed 
an awareness of the involvements which are most com- 
monly encountered. 

In order to maintain uniformity in essential administrative 
procedures, the state board through the state department 
of education usually operates in conjunction with the state 
department of administration or an authority with similar 
title. Involved under the same or similar authority are the 
department of finance and the department of personnel. 

The business affairs of the board of education, just as 
every other branch of the state government, are subject 
to the scrutiny of the public examiner. 

Other contacts, not embracing the entire gamut of activi- 
ties and services, exist between such departments as build- 
ing commission, departments of health and departments 
of welfare. The policies, rules and regulations which state 
boards of education can promulgate are often affected by 
requirements or other factors in one or another of such 
departments. 

For example, Oregon has a state Textbook Commission 
of five members which adopts for a six-year period, a 
multiple choice list of textbooks for each grade and sub- 
ject field in the standard curriculum for which in its 
judgment textbooks are required. 

The book of laws relating to the Oregon public school sys- | 

tern states that the district school board with the assist- t 

ance of teachers and administrators of the district shall ^ 

select textbooks and other instructional materials for each i 

grade and subject field from the multiple adoption list. ] 

The Textbook Commission thus constitutes a body with | 

which the state board maintains a working relationship. I 

Minnesota’s regulations relative to health education illu- 
strate an area which must be considered when planning a 
curriculum. Minnesota requires that children in grades 1 
through 6 have sixty minutes of health instruction per 
week in addition to their daily periods of physical educa- 
tion. The health instruction may be divided into three 20 
minute periods or five 12 minute periods. 

The secondary schools of Minnesota must provide 144 full 
periods of health instruction per year. Students in grades 
7 through 10 must also have a minimum of two 55 minute 
periods of physical education each week. It is mandatory 
under the state law in Minnesota that school administrators 
include in the curriculum instruction on the effects of 
alcohol, tobacco and narcotics. 

These regulations reflect certain standard requirements of 
the state board of health, which necessitates cooperation 
in the fulfillment of state laws. 

In board conference sessions it is pretty generally agreed 
that interdepartmental operating relationships are of neces- 
sity maintained by the chief school ofiicer. 
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In 31 states the governor appoint:, some or all of the 
members of the state board of education. In 17 he ap* 
points them all and in 14 there are some ex officio mem- 
bers serving with the appointed ones. Of the other 17 
states which have boards of general education the mem- 
bers are elected in 14 states, entirely ex officio in two 
and in one state the board members are appointed by the 
chief state school officer with the approval of the gov- 
ernor. 

Where the governor is actually a member of the board 
close working relationships are assumed to exist. Boards 
appointed wholly or largely by the governor usually have 
cordial relationship, except for occasional abrupt changes 
in administration. Members of elected boards are found, 
in most instances, to be making an earnest effort to cul- 
tivate common grounds of understanding with their respec- 
tive governors. 

As the agent or executive officer of the board, the chief 
state school officer commonly maintains relationship with 
the state legislature. He informs legislators of the educa- 
tional needs of the state, presents the board’s plan to meet 
these needs and asks for appropriate legislation to imple- 
ment the plan. Board members may cu'ivivate relationships 
with their own legislators, but seldom with the entire 
legislative body. 

Units of Local Government 

As might be assumed, the school district is the one unit of 
local government with which all state boards of education 
have constant dealings. Other units or agencies mentioned 
with greater or lesser frequency by board members in dis- 
cussing this question are: county commissioners (on sur- 
plus commodities); library boards; anti-discrimination 
boards; intermediate education districts; community col- 
lege boards; war on poverty — community action programs; 
community mental health clinics; county courts; county 
school reorganization boards. 

The number and (sort) of this kind of agency varies from 
state to state, but each state has some, other than the 
traditional school relationships. Consensus is that all of 
these agencies have more or less to do with education, else 
the state board of education would not be involved with 
them. This being true, the feeling is expressed that func- 
tions might well be more clearly correlated with one 
another to accomplish a greater degree of effectiveness. 

Agencies of the Federal Government 

Moving from the extreme of local agencies to the opposite 
one — agencies of the federal government, a common atti- 
tude is that there are too many of them with which the 
board has to deal. The chief problem indicated is keeping 
track of the different agencies and different officials in 
charge. 

Members of state boards express the strong conviction that 
federal education should be concentrated in fewer agen- 
cies and that any federal programs involving local, county, 
or intermediate school systems should go through the state 
department of education. There is general acceptance that 
all transactions in this connection should be handled by 
the chief school officer and his staff, with the board making 
the necessary policy decisions. 



Citizens Committees and Organizations 

When considering this angle of board relationships with 
citizens committees and organizations state board mem- 
bers recognized the existence of two kinds of groups; (1) 
those created by the board for a specific purpose, usually 
advisory in a specific field; and (2) self-created committees 
or citizen organizations establishing their own purposes 
and determining their own goals. 

In case of the first there is a realization on the part of 
the board that cititzen sentiment, opinion or judgment is 
desired. When it comes it is usually helpful in substan- 
tiating or modifying professional proposals. 

With self-motivated groups the motive is usually found 
to be worthy but sometimes misguided. In any case, how- 
ever, the belief is strong that such groupie should be heard 
by the board, upon appropriate request. Such contacts are 
looked upon as an aid to board-community relations, with 
enlightenment sometimes accruing to the board, some- 
times to the petitioning group. 

Teacher Organization and Groups 

What has been said about citizens committees and organ- 
izations holds true to a considerable extent for teachers or- 
ganizations and groups. Expression comes from the state 
board member area workshops that direct contact between 
teacher groups and the state board is good for the teachers 
because it provides an avenue of communication with the 
board which makes policies affecting them. The board 
recognizes the importance of hearing from the teachers 
directly in order to appraise the feeling of teachers regard- 
ing policies the board makes. Caution is sounded against 
having the relationship resolve into appeals sessions. 

Such contacts are looked upon by board members as tend- 
ing to stabilize teacher attitudes and actions by clarifying 
procedures and giving formal opportunity for presenting 
points of view. Emphasis is given to prearrangement 
through the chief and the desirability of submitting >vritten 
materials whenever possible. 

State Boards of Education in Other States 

A decade ago state boards of education began expressing 
their belief in the value of interchange of information, 
ideas, and experiences between boards in the various 
states. This belief was demonstrated by establishment of 
the National Association of State Boards of Education in 
1959. 

The survival and growth of that organization provides 
further evidence of the soundness of that belief. The proj- 
ect reported herewith was a direct outgrowth of the in- 
creasing desire for more facile interchange between state 
boards. 

Testimony points to the practice among state boards to 
examine their own plans, systems, policies and regulations 
in»comparison with those of other states. There is noted a 
willingness, sometimes amounting to eagerness, to utilize 
wholly or experimentally features shown to have been de- 
sirable in other states. 

General Pssblic Relations 

The various aspects of the relationships of the state board 
of education are linked with the whole question of Public 
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R.eIations. A glimpse of published philosophy on this ques< 
tion was brought before state board discussion groups from 
the writings of John WaIton.(3) 

He says: ‘‘Education appears to be more sensitive to the 
will of the people, directly and without an intermediary, 
then any other public enterprise.”(4) 

A further quotation is: “Certainly the sources of over-all 
policymaking for public education coincide with American 
democratic, and perhaps agrarian ideals, but if in other 
organizations those sources are different and less complex, 
the principle still applies. In all organizations the discern- 
ment of purpose is a major administrative responsibil- 
ity.”(5) 

In very plain words Walton sets forth three fundamentals: 
“(1) the right of people in a democracy to know what 
their schools are doing; (2) the obligation on the part of 
those who run the schools to know what the people want 
of their schools; and (3) the necessity of securing public 
supoprt for education.”(6) 

Discussions have brought forth the conclusion that the 
state board needs to determine what is the sum total of 
community thinking, as far as it can be ascertained. Fur- 
ther group thinking needs constantly to be intensified. 



clarified or modified as circumstances require. At all times 
the way must be kept open for complete freedom in pre- 
sentation and discussion of all aspects. “In areas of con- 
flicting and obscure purpose the administration function 
is to discover, elucidate, and reconcile not to imposc.**(7) 

State board member conclusions on this question would 
include the following points: 

(1) The state board of education needs constantly to be 
aware of and help guide sentiment and thinking of 
the people regarding their schools; 

(2) The people have a right to have regular, accurate, and 
reliable information about what the state board is 
doing. 

(3) Education, more so than any other branch of gov- 
ernment demands administration without prejudice of 
race, creed or color. 

(4) The quality of educational service which can be pro- 
vided depends directly upon financial support which 
reciprocally is related to the image that the public 
has of the educational services. 

(5) The image can be improved through the wise culti- 
vation of all conceivable avenues of public relations. 



(3) John Walton, Administration and Policymaking in Education Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. 

(4) Ibid., p. 71 

(5) Ibid., p. 85 

(6) Ibid., p. 118 

(7) Ibid. p. 82 
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FUNDAAAENTALS OF EDUCATIONAL POLICYMAKING 



Derivation of Policymaking Authority 

Strange as it may seem to those who prize the state’s au- 
thority in the management and control of public educa- 
tion, the policymaking power of a state board of edu- 
cation emanates from federal sources. The United States 
Constitution itself makes no mention of education, but 
there is a provision in the Tenth Amendment that “The 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved to 
the states respectively, or to the people.” Hius there has 
been from the beginning unquestioned recognition of edu- 
cation as the function of the state. 

Consequently, the framers of the respective state constitu- 
tions set forth, for the ratification of the people, the man- 
ner in which this function was to be performed. In some 
states, the constitution, in very few words, placed upon 
the legislature or general assembly the responsibility for 
the establishment of a uniform system of public schools, 
thus leaving initial provisions and subsequent changes in 
tlu hands of the legislative body. Other state constitutions 
included considerable detail relative to education, in vary- 
ing degrees from state to state. 

The Public Schools Laws of Maryland provide a concise 
illustration in Article 7 Paragraph 21, May 1965 as 
follows: 

“The State Board of Education shall, to the best of 
their ability, cause the provision of this article to be 
carried into effect. They shall determine the educa- 
tional policies of the state; they shall enact bylaws for 
the administration of the public school system, 
which when enacted and published shall be the force 
of law.” 

Some excerpts from other state constitutions illustrate and 
substantiate the policymaking principle to be spelled out 
in further detail and put into action by legislative bodies 
and state boards of education. 

ARKANSAS 
Article XIV 

Section 1. “Intelligence and virtue being the safeguard of 
’ ' ‘ liberty and bulwark of a free and good govern- 
ment, the States shall ever maintain a general, 
suitable and efficient system of free schools, 
whereby all persons in the State between the 
ages of six and twenty-one may receive gratu- 
itous instructions.” 

Section 4. “The supervision of public schools and the 
execution of the laws regulating the same shall 
be vested in and confided to such officers as 
may be provided by the General Assembly.” 

COLORADO 
Article IX 

Section 2. Establishment and maintenance. “The general 
assembly shall, as soon as practicable provide 
for the establishment and maintenance of a 
thorough and uniform system of free public 
schools throughout the state ” 



CONNECTICUT 
Article VIII 

Section 1. “There shall always be free public elementary 
and secondary schools in the state. The gen- 
eral assembly shall implement this principle 
with appropriate legislation.” 

GEORGIA 
Article VIII 

Section 1 Paragraph 1. “System of common schools; free 
tuition, separation of races. The provisions of 
an adequate education for the citizens shall be 
a primary obligation of the State of Georgia, 
the expense of which shall be provided for 
by taxation ” 

MINNESOTA 
Article VIII 

Section 1. “The stability of a republican form of govern- 
ment depending mainly upon the intelligence 
of the people, it shall be the duty of the 
legislature to establish a general and uniform 
system of public schools.” 

NEW MEXICO 
Article XII 

Section 1. Free Public Schools. “A uniform system of 
free public schools sufficient for the education 
of, and open to, all the children of school age 
in the state shall be established and main- 
tained.” 

OHIO 
Article VI 

Section 2. Public School System. “Provision shall be 
made by law for the organization, administra- 
tion and control of a public school system of 
the state supported by public funds ” 

OREGON 
Article VII 

Section 3. “System of Common Schools. The Legislative 
Assembly shall provide by law for the estab- 
lishment of a uniform and general system of 
Common Schools.” 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Article X 

Section 1. “The General Assembly shall provide for the 
maintenance and support of a thorough and 
efficient system of public schools, wherein all 
children of the Commonwealth above the age 
of six years may be educated ” 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Article VIII 

Section 1. “The stability of a republican form of govern- 
ment depending on the morality and intelli- 
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gence of the people, it shall be the duty of 
the legislature to establish and maintain a 
general and uniform system of public schools 
wherein tuition shall be without charge, and 
equally open to all; and to adopt all suitable 
means to secure to the people the advantages 
and opportunities of education." 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Article XII 

Section 1 . “The legislature shall provide, by general law, 
for a thorough and efficient system of free 
schools.” 

Section 12. “The legislature shall foster and encourage 
moral, intellectual, scientific and agricultural 
improvement; it shall, whenever it may be 
practicable, make suitable provisions for the 
blind, mute and insane for the organization 
of such institutions of learning as the best 
interest of general education in the State may 
demand." 

In any case, the state constitution is a policymaking docu- 
ment, State constitutions provide that the law-making body 
elected by the people shall determine the educational sys- 
tem most suitable for each state with modifications as time 
and circumstances demand. Some state constitutions stipu- 
late specifically what is to be done, and by whom thus 
restricting the policymaking powers of those charged with 
administration of the educational system. 

The powers of state boards, state officials, or even legisla- 
tures to make policy are limited or modified by the extent 
to which basic policies for education are incorporated in 
the state consitution. Similiarly, both state constitutions 
and legislative acts vary considerably in how sweeping or 
how prescriptive the policymaking powers left to the state 
board become. 

As an example: at one extreme, the ’>oard of edu- 
cation is given almost complete freedom, within rather 
broad limits, in matters pertaining to selection and ap- 
pointment of the chief state school officer, prescribing his 
qualifications, and setting this salary. In the other direction, 
constitutions or statutes give the board little or no voice 
in these matters. This might seem somewhat unrelated to 
policymaking, but basically every duty or responsibility 
carries with it the power of making policy. 

Since the federal constitution relinquished educational pol- 
icymaking to the states, it follows that the state board of 
education possesses such policymaking powers as are dele- 
gated to it by state constitution or legislative mandate. 
Constitutional or legislative provisions are recognized as 
underlying policies in themselves, and such policies as are 
made by an adminstrative board must be in accord with 
the intent of those made at a higher level. 

Some Policymaking Determinants 

It has sometimes been assumed that when the federal con- 
stitution omitted mention of education and let it become 
the function of the state through interpretation o^f the 
tenth amendment, the matter ended there but such is not 
the case. In numerous instances and in various ways, the 
federal government has made money available to the state 



to aid educational development. Each grant of money has 
been accompanied with certain guidelines for its use. 

Some of the early vocational education grants to the states 
from the federal government were completely restrictive 
concerning items to be covered. In contrast, the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 gave the states financial assistance 
to train in any category which would make people em- 
ployable. For example, the state of Minnesota made a 
survey to discover the needs of employers and trained 
people to n.eet the needs. Some courses were brief, others 
extended over several months. A program to train farm 
implement mechanics demonstrated the benefits to be 
gained from shaping courses to meet local needs. 

The federal government, not only made provision for 
financial assistance to states in the field of education, but 
also established the U. S. Office of Education which acts 
as the adminstrative agent in handling most of the educa- 
tional grants to the states. The U. S. Office of Education 
provides statistical and other services to the government 
but that office has no authority over the public schools 
within the states except as Congress may have specified 
certain powers in connection with a given statute. Com- 
monly, the power thus sepcified sets up the guidelines and 
subsequent administration of them. 

Students of school law have come to the conclusion that 
the federal government may levy taxes and spend money 
to support education. This may be done through agree- 
ments with the states for the conduct of educational pro- 
grams. Such programs should have for their primary pur- 
pose the improvement of Jucational opportunities as 
opposed to a primary purpose of controlling the policy- 
making activities of the state. 

In view of the fact that the federal constitution leaves 
the matter of educational policymaking to the states, 
questions arise pertaining to the legal grounds for federal 
activity in. the educational field. In education, as in some 
other fields, the legal determination has been made on the 
basis of the constitutional provision for the Congress “to 

lay and collect taxes to pay the debts and provide 

for the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States." Supreme court interpretations and court deci- 
sions in related areas have supported this principle so far 
as education is concerned. 

The Supreme Court decision in the case of Helvering vs 
Davis contained the following statement: 

“Yet the difficuities are left when the power is con- 
ceded. The line must still be drawn between one wel- 
fare and another, between particular and general. 
Where this shall be placed cannot be known through 
a formula in advance of the event. There is a middle 
ground or certainly a penumbra in which discretion 
is at large. The discretion, however, is not confided 
to the courts. The discretion belongs to Congress, 
unless the choice is clearly wrong, a display of arbi- 
trary power, not an exercise of judgment Nor 

is the concept of general welfare static. Needs that 
were narrow or parochial a century ago may be inter- 
woven in our day with the well-being of the nation. 
What is critical or urgent changes with the times." 

The launching of Sputnik by Russia caused Americans to 
take a critical look at their school curriculum. The states 
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and the federal government joined forces to meet the 
challenge of the space age. Financial aid from federal 
sourc^^j helped states meet new and urgent educational 
needs. Take, for example, the “Trained Manpower for 
^ ^Jplional Defense Act” passed in 1958, This legislation 
included provisions to strengthen public school programs 
in a number of areas. 

The next move came from the states. Consider Pennsyl- 
vania as an illustration. In a volume of Pennsylvania Laws 
published in 1961, section 2907, labeled — “Trained Man- 
power for National Defense” begins with this statement; 

“The commonwealth of Pennsylvania hereby accepts 
the provisions and funds provided by an Act of 
Congress, approved September second, one thousand 
nine hundred fifty-eight, which authorized Federal 
appropriation to provide assistance to states and their 
subdivisions in order to insure trained manpower of 
sufficient quality and quantity to meet the national 
defense needs of the United States.” 

Pennsylvania accepted funds for — (1) Strengthening of 
Instruction in Science, Mathematics and Modem Foreign 
Languages; (2) Guidance Counseling and Testing; (3) Re- 
search and Experimentation in Mass Media for Educa- 
tional Purposes; (4) Area Vocational Programs; (5) Im- 
provement of Statistical Services of State Educational 
Agencies. 

Section 2907 concludes with the statement: 

“The State Treasurer is hereby designated as custo- 
dian of the Federal Appropriations and shall receive 
money paid to the State from the United States Treas- 
sury under the provision of said Act of Congress, and 
shall pay out the same upon the warrant of the Au- 
ditor General of the state when the same is certified 
by The State Council of Education or the State Board 
of Vocational Education or the designated official 
representatives.” 

As the number of federal acts pertaining to education in- 
creases, the courts and educational authorities must scru- 
tinize the purposes of these acts. The validity of a federal 
act is challengable if its primary purpose proves to be 
that of gaining control of a state enterprise, such as educa- 
tion. However, if the primary purpose is to aid and 
strengthen the enterprise then certain incidental controls 
are deemed legitimate. Even federal money to assist in 
the construction of school buildings has been regarded as 
contributing to the general welfare. 

The eminent student of school law, Newton Edwards says: 

“By way of summary, it may be said that it seems 
clear that the national government may tax and spend 
in support of education, it may enter into volunteer 
agreements with the states for the mutual support of 
education, it may not spend funds for the primary 
purpose of regulating the educational policies of the 
states, and it may enforce whatever control measures 
which are incidental but essential in the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose for which federal funds are 
appropriated and spent.”(l) 



Bearing and Sharing Policymaking Responsibilities 

According to Evelyn Sholund: “Effective administration 
calls for a full understanding by the board of trustees and 
by the chief administrator of their respective duties and 
responsibilities and for close cooperation between them 

For any division of local or state government 

whose basic management structure is comprised of a 
board of trustees and an administrative staff, it is of 
utmost importance to define clearly the respective duties, 
functions and responsibilities of trustees and administra- 
tors. Unless each of these important roles in public ad- 
ministration is fulfilled properly and effectively, efficiency, 
economy and service in the governmental unit can not 
be achieved.”(2) 

Although each state has a chief administrative officer in 
charge of its public school system, titles for this officer 
vary. The two most common titles are State Superintendent 
of Education and State Commissioner of Education. 

The authority and responsibilities of the chief state school 
officer are spelled out in the state constitution and by 
statute. His authority and duties also vary from state to 
state. 

Whatever his title or the degree of his responsibility, the 
chief state school officer is the executive head of the 
state department of education and coordinates the public 
school system in his state. 

The National Council of Chief State School Officers has 
issued a publication entitled “Guidelines for Development 
and Codification of Policy for State Departments of Edu- 
cation”. In it the State Department of Education is treated 
as a personality possessed of certain powers, duties and 
responsibilities. As a matter of fact the “Department” 
can do nothing of itself except as it is given life by official 
bodies or individuals, most commonly the State Board of 
Education and the Chief State School Officer. 

In Chapter III, herewith. State Departments of Education 
are shown to be variously structured, and in some in- 
stances operating partially under authorities other than the 
State Board of Education or the Chief State School Officer. 
To the extent that the board and the chief officer cover 
the same scope of authority and responsibility, each is 
bound to take the other into account in the formulation 
and issuance of policies, rules, regulations. 

Interchangeability of Terms 

Examination of what are purported to be policy statements 
from the several states reveals considerable variation in the 
use of terms and in the apparent meaning the terms are 
intended to convey. In certain instances rules and regula- 
tions appear to be looked upon as policies, which is not 
entirely incorrect, but more strictly they are the instru- 
ments for the implementation or application of policies. It 
is not intended that each word or term shall be confined 
to its own little pigeonhole of meaning. In fact a good deal 
of flexibility and interchange is probably desirable. How- 
ever the following meanings established quite authentically 
may help in determining which is the best choice in a 
given context. 



(1) Newton Edwards, The Courts and the Public Schools, University of Chicago Press, Chicago and London, p. 5. 

(2) Evelyn Sholund — ^Trustees and Administrators of Retirement Systems Municipal Finance, February 1966, Vol. XXXVIII No. 3. 
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Policy is defined in one sense as prudence or wisdom in 
the management of public or private affairs and is made 
synonymous with sagacity, shrewdness and wisdom. These 
are perhaps features or traits to be coveted by any state 
board of education and the individual members of such 
boards, but a meaning probably more closely related to 
the study at hand is: a definite course or method of action 
selected (as by a government, institution, group— board— 
or individual) from among alternatives, and in the light 
of given conditions to guide and usually determine present 
and future conditions; also a specific decision or set of 
decisions designed to carry out such a course of action; 
and a projected program consisting of desired objectives 
and the means to achieve them. Thus it appears that a 
policy may be rather broad and sweeping, but also may 
be brought to a specific focus by employing the means 
indicated or implied in some of the terms contained here- 
with. 

A Standard is described as something that is established 
by authority, custom or general consent as a model or 
example to be followed, and used synonymously with 
criterion, gauge and measuring stick; also a definite level 
or degree of quality that is established as proper and ade- 
quate for a specific purpose. 

A Bylaw is taken to mean a law, ordinance or regulation 
made by a public or private body, corporation or asso- 
ciation, or unincorporated society for the regulation of its 
own local or internal affairs and its dealings with others. 

A Rule means a prescribed, suggested, or self-imposed 
guide for conduct or action — as a regulation or principle. 
Related to the task in hand the meaning more pointedly 
is: a regulation or bylaw governing procedure in a public 
or private body. 

A Regulation is defined as an authoritative rule or prin- 
ciple dealing with details of procedure; more specifically 
a rule or order having the force of law issued by an ex- 
ecutive authority or a government usually under power 
granted by a constitution or delegated by legislation. 

An Order is accepted as meaning a rule or regulation made 
by a competent authority; also an authoritative mandate 
from a superior to a subordinate. 

Instruction means something that instructs or is imparted 
in order to instruct, also something given by way of a 
directive or order — information in the form of an outline 
of procedures. 

A Directive is something that serves to direct, guide and 
usually impel toward an action, attainment or goal; an 
authoritative instrument that promulgates a program or 
regulation, or directs or prohibits certain acts, and that is 
issued by a high-level official body or competent official 
as a broad policy statement with explicit instructions and 
details to be developed by technicians. 

Procedure is defined as a particular course of action; a 
particular way of doing or going about the accomplishment 
of something. 

The inter-use of several of these terms in defining others 
indicates that the distinction between them is not always 

(3) Minnesota Statutes 1965, Sec. 15.0^ Paragraph 5. 



too clear. It does appear, however, that policy may become 
the over-all guide and pattern maker for all the rest. 
Whether or not a policy does in fact become a rule or 
regulation, or any of the other specifics depends to a con- 
siderable extent on the kind of action that is taken regard- 
ing it — ^whether it is officially adopted or merely approved. 

Internal and External Policies and Regulations 

Examination of the legal provisions relating to state edu- 
cational authorities shows plainly that such authorities 
(usually the State Board of Education), by one sort of 
specification or another, have the power to make rules 
and regulations. To many this means rules and regulations 
that apply to the schools and educational institutions of 
the state. That is one of two major policymaking tasks of 
the state board. The other has to do with policies of in- 
ternal administration. 

As an administrative agency of the state government the 
board is directly responsible for its own internal manage- 
ment and operation. 

State statutes commonly impose stricter specifications on 
the making of external policies than on internal ones. An 
example taken from Minnesota is illustrative. 

“To prescribe rules and regulations, not inconsistent 
with law for the conduct of the department or agency 
and other matters within the scope of the functions 
thereof, including the custody and perservation of 
books, records, papers, documents, and other prop- 
erty and the certification of copies of papers and 
documents; provided, that every rule or regulation 
affecting any person or agency, other than a member 
of the department or agency concerned, shall be filed 
with the secretary of state.”(3) 

Another portion of Minnesota law requires public notice 
and public hearing on any rule proposed for adoption or 
repeal which may affect any person or agency outside the 
department itself. Procedures for such hearings constitute 
a matter to be formulated by the board. 

In the main, the laws have little or nothing to say about 
hearings on the adoption of internal policies, but in the 
interest of agreeable administration, state boards and chief 
school officers tend to give staff members an increasing 
voice in policymaking pertaining to their respective fields. 
Such procedure is not usually required by law, but neither 
is it prohibited. Consequently, it is not inconsistent with 
the law. Even in states where staff salary scales are estab- 
lished by an agency outside the department of education, 
consideration and discussion of desirable goals to be sought 
includes staff representation. 

Processes of Preparation and Formulation 

Anything in the imture of a policy does not come into 
being full blown, but requires study, consultation and re- 
finement. The idea may be conceived in the mind of a 
board member, the executive officer, a member of the 
department staff, or any one member of other lay or pro- 
fessional sources. Those experienced in the process are 
pretty well agreed that regardless of the source, the first 
move is for the board to refer the matter to the commis- 
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sioner or superintendent with the direction that it be pre- 
pared for formal presentation to the board for considera- 
tion and action. 

Using the term commissioner as the title of the chief 
executive, it then becomes the commissioner’s responsi- 
bility to decide where in the department the proposed 
policy is next assigned — usually to one of the assistant 
commissioners, such as the one in charge of instruction, 
if it is of that nature. A rough draft of the proposed 
policy is made, applicable facts and figures obtained, and 
reactions secured from representative staff members en- 
gaged in related activities. In order that department-wide 
implication may be considered and no possible aspects 
overlooked, the matter may then come before the com- 
missioner’s cabinet, if he has one, or such other top-level 
administrative group which may exist in the department. 
If the proposition is one in which there may be some evi- 
dence of special outside interest, consultants from the field 
may be called in. 

When a policy has been sufficiently explored and refined, 
it is taken over by the commissioner who may clarify it 
further before presenting it to the board for their action. 
In states where no further steps are required by law, posi- 
tive action by the board makes a policy effective. 

Subsequent steps, variously required by law in some states 
are: public announcement of policy tentatively adopted; 
public hearing; final action by the board; examination and 
approval by attorney general; filing with the secretary of 
state; and publication. While the general pattern of pro- 
cedure is much the same in all states, certain adaptations 
must be made by each to meet the requirements of the 
law. 

Spreading the Word 

When in the process of adopting a policy, rule or regula- 
tion, a public hearing is held, either by choice or legal 



requirement, a small segment of the professional and lay 
public has the opportunity to become familiar with the 
content, intent and probable effect. For example, in Min- 
nesota a public hearing was held relative to a possible 
change in the mathematics requirement in the ninth grade. 
The change proposed to make ninth grade mathematics a 
required subject for all pupils, whereas previously, math- 
ematics was required only in grades seven and eight. 

The change recommended by the Science and Mathemat- 
ics Advisory Committee of the State Board of Education 
provided that ninth graders could take either general math- 
ematics or algebra. 

Proponents and opponents of the proposed change pre- 
sented arguments at the hearing. Some represented educa- 
tional groups, others came from business and labor. After 
listening to the varied views, the Minnesota State Board 
of Education voted to place the change in the mathe- 
matics requirement in effect during the 1961-62 year. 

Hearings give people an opportunity to be heard and to 
hear others. A far more extensive audience is reached 
through the ultimate publication of the finished product. 

For purposes of public information for specific use of 
those technically involved, and for official record-keeping, 
adopted policies, rules and regulations are commonly but 
not invariably published for distribution. In some states, 
the authority to publish rests with the board, or the su- 
perintendent, particularly if he is a constitutionally or 
statutorily elected official. In some cases, but not all, 
publication is mandatory. 

A plan of publication used in some states provides by 
statute for a single state agency of a general administrative 
nature (in one state called the department of administra- 
tion) to publish rules and regulations promulgated by any 
and all departments of state government, The plan provides 
for annual publication which takes account of new adop- 
tions, amendments and repeal. 
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AREAS OF EDUCATIONAL POLICY 



Policy Sources 

In delving for the subjects or areas upon which state 
boards of education have made policies of any kind, such 
publications as were available from the states have been 
carefully perused with a view to finding all the major items 
upon which any boards have acted. There is noted a con- 
sierable correlation with powers and duties of boards as 
provided in the state laws. In fact policies originating in 
constitution, statute or from the board arc oftentimes al- 
most inextricable from one another. 

Selection 

With no thought of setting one state over others, nor any 
merit rating of the contents, a publication from the state 
of Ohio is found to contain as full a coverage of policy 
areas as is brought together anywhere. The publication 
is issued by the State Board of Education of Ohio, under 
the title — ^Policies, and the sub-title — Rules of Procedure, 
Regulations, Definitions and Interpretations. The general 
arrangement presented in that publication, with some 



modifications and additions is used herewith as the back- 
groimd for the selection of policy areas. 

The Checking System 

The areas could be broken down into far greater detail 
but the variance between states becomes greater as the 
details become more minute. The major areas, with a 
moderate amount of breakdown, are used as the basis for 
checking what has been found to exist in each of the 
project states, but there is no attempt here at elaboration 
of content or estimate of value. Sources of more com- 
plete information about a specific policy in a given state 
are the original policy documents themselves, or ab- 
stracts drawn from them. 

It will be noted that, aside from the major divisions indi- 
cated by capital letters, no letter or figure designation, 
nor any code numbers are attached to policy items. This 
is done deliberately to avoid any possible conflict with 
such coding system or systems as might be attached to 
these items. 
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b) State Technical Institute 

24) Vocational Rehabilitation Act 89-333 
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Summary 

For the ten major Areas of Education Policy there are 
a total 277 items. The number of policy items vary from 
four in Area J, other Education Agencies, to 79 in Area 
A, Central Education Agency. 

In Summary Table 1, the distribution of the number of 
instances for each area by the participating states is given. 
The variation in the number of recorded policy items by 
the project states is due to a number of factors, such as, 
the laws containing policy statements and procedures, as 
district reorganization, transportation, and higher educa- 
tion, or the assignment of some responsibilities to other 
state agencies like school building construction and school 
finance prograrus or the manner of selecting members for 
the state board of education or the election or appoint- 
ment of chief state school officer. 

Chart i illustrates the relationship between the total pos- 
sible policies for the eleven states and the total recorded 
policies for each area and the percent. There are a total 
of 537 instances recorded for Area A out of a possible 
869 (79 X 11), thus, this represents 62 percent of the 
possible totals. The highest percent, 68, is recorded for 
Area C, Certification of Professional Employees. 

Table 2 indicates the number of states recording the same 
or similar policy items by areas. In Area A there are five 
items which are included in policy statements for all 
eleven states. These items are: calling of board meetings; 
procedures in determining policies; enactment of minimum 
standards; filing, indexing and distributing board minutes; 
and preparing agendas for board meetings. Also for Area 
C, all eleven states recorded similar policies for five items 



and in Area D, all states have three similar items. There 
are ten items listed in Areas B, D and G which are 
reported by single states. These single items are included in 
the tabulation because of their importance. In the same 
manner the similarity of the several policy items by the 
several states may be noted. 

Chart 2 illustrates the number of policy items reported 
for each state for the ten areas of education policies. The 
percent as indicated is the relationship of the recorded 
policies for a state to the total number of policy items 
(277). Arkansas recorded 177 policy items which is 64% 
of the total policy items. In a similar manner the situation 
for the other states is indicated. The median number of 
policies is 139 which corresponds closely to the average 
number of 140 per state. 

Table 3 summarizes the policy items for Area A, Central 
Education Agency. The table lists the subdivisions with 
the number of policy items for each in Column 1, the 
number of policies for each subdivision by states in Col- 
umns 2-12 and the total number of instances that policies 
are reported in each of the several categories in Column 
13. The totals from Table 3 are illustrated in Chart 3. 
For Area A, Connecticut has recorded 74 policy items out 
of the actual total of 79 for a percent of 94. This chart 
shows the similar relationship for the other states. The 
breakdown of the other areas in this manner would be 
interesting if space permitted. 

These summary tables and charts serve to illustrate the 
^eas in which much attention has been given to develop- 
ing policies. They should serve as future guides for devel- 
opment of policies in areas which would improve the ad- 
ministration, supervision and expansion of the education. 



Total Recorded Policies for Each State by Areas 
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Chart 2 



AREAS OF EDUCATION POLICY 

Number and Percent of Policy Items as Recorded for Each Participating State 
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POUCIES FOR CENTRAL EDUCATION AGENCY 
Distribution of Policy Items for Subdivisions of Area A by Project States 
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POLICIES FOR CENTRAL EDUCATION AGENCY 
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Percent of recorded policies for each state in area 
Total number of policy items for each state in area 



Table 4 



.All Participating States Reported Policies on Following Items 

A-l-a-4 Calling of board meetings 

A-l-b-1 Determination of policies 

A-l-b-S Enactment of minimum standards to assist local agencies 

A-I-c- 4 Filing, indexing and distributing of board minutes 
A-2-a-l Preparing agendas for board meetings (CSSO) 

C-l-a-1 General education requirements for elementary and secondary School 
teachers 

C-l-a-3 Criteria for emergency certificates 

C-l-b-1 Education requirements for superintendents 

C-l-c-1 Education requirements for school counselor 

C-2-a Issuing and renewing certificates 



D-1-1 

D-l-u 

D-3-e 



School library 

State and local reports 

Requirements for graduation 



VIII. CODING POLICIES, RULES AND REGULATIONS 



The content of Chapter Vll indicates that among the sev- 
eral project states there is a semblance of similarity in 
the areas which the state boards of education have con- 
sidered appropriate for policymaking. There is, however, 
considerable variance in content and completeness of cov- 
erage. No two states have used the same outline or plan 
of arrangement, and each has its own system of coding or 
designating items and sub-items. The usual alphabetical- 
numerical outline form or some modification of it is most 
commonly used. 

Regardless of what system is used, item designations 
frequently have attached to them certain letter or number 
designations assigned to education by some other author- 
ity of state government for identity. Such numbers may 
actually come from the legal code of the states. These 
systems serve essential purposes of internal operation and 
records, in the states for which they are designed. They 
need not interfere with such general or uniform coding 
as might be adopted, and may be used or not as desired 
in making comparative, statistical or developmental studies 
between states. 

Such indication as there is, which could hardly be called 
a trend on the basis of existing evidence, points toward a 
system of hundreds, with each hundred group identifying 
a major subject area. Combinations of dashes, digits and 
decimal points make possible the adoption of the code 
language which would be most readily understood and 
utilized by both men and machines. 

In the descriptions which follow from the various states 
there is a glimmer of possibility that an interstate code 
could be devised which would have meaning among states, 
and still would not disrupt codes which the states would 
consider necessary or desirable to preserve for their own 
uses. 

ARKANSAS 

A booklet entitled POLICIES of the STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION in 1961 contains three parts. 

Part I describes the STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
its composition, powers, duties and functions. 

Part 11 sets forth a consecutive enumeration of 21 items 
of GENERAL PHILOSOPHY AND BELIEFS. 

Part III contains the board’s PERSONNEL POLICIES. 

Major items in Part 111 and sub-items are shown by dif- 
ferentiation in boldness and style of type face, without 
complete consistency, and some use of arabic enumeration. 
No single pattern is evident 

COLORADO 

Information on state board of education policies is limited 
to internal policies of the board and is labeled TENTA- 
TIVE (For Discussion Only). However, it gives a key as 
to the nature of what may be in the making. 

Briefly the following subject areas are covered with the 
initial number designations as shown: 

1. ORGANIZATION 



2. BY-LAWS 

3. PROCEDURES 

4. PHILOSOPHY AND BELIEFS 

5. GENERAL POLICIES 

To the right of decimal point one- or two-digit figures 
are used to designate divisions of the subject. Under the 
divisions parenthesized lower-case letters are used. 
Pattern 

1.11 — (a), (b) etc. 

CONNECTICUT 

Policies, rules, regulations and recommendations are issued 
under authority of the state board of education in a dozen 
printed or 'mimeographed publications. 

Code designations are closely correlated with Connecticut 
law. The most frequently used prefix is the figure “10” 
which means Section 10, although where other sections of 
the law apply, other appropriate numbers are used. 

As an example, the bulletin “Regulations for Teachers 
Certificates” is divided into ten major parts designated by 
roman numerals 1 through X. All major items under each 
part in this bulletin carry the designation 10-146 and a 
third number indicating further breakdown — 10-146-1, 
10-146-2 etc. Below these designations the usual lower case 
letter and arabic number system is used. 

Other areas have attached to them 10-6, 10-8, 10-5, 10-95 
etc. 

Special adaptations are used for special programs but the 
system is consistent throughout. 

GEORGIA 

A bulletin entitled POLICIES of the STATE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION bears the publication date of September 1, 
1962. 

Pages in this bulletin are numbered under the following 
groups: A for Administration; IL for Instructional Mate- 
rials and Library Services; V for Vocational; I for Instruc- 
tion Services; R for Rehabilitation; and a section on Field 
Services without letter or number designations. 

On page A-1 reference is made to Code Section 32-607 
which is Georgia law. From page A-2 through page A-7 
there is material which apparently is policy adopted by 
the board, but not so designated, except that dates are 
attached which could indicate action dates or effective 
dates. Main division titles are not numbered or lettered but 
arrangement of content follows the plan of roman nu- 
merals followed by arabic numbers. 

On page A-8, Code Section 32-603 is cited as authority 
and followed by beard resolutions. The remainder of 
part A, through page 24, contains a record of board ac- 
tion founded on law with the distinction clear in most 
cases. In some instances the action is labeled “Policy”, 
others not. 

The short (2-page) part IL follows the same general plan 
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as part A, except that numbering begins directly with 
arabic numbers without the use of roman characters. 

Part V sets forth the overall policy of the board on voca> 
tional education, supported by standards, rules and regula* 
tions. The same outline pattern is used as that in part A, 
but no citations or quotations from the law are given. 

Part 1 has six sections listed at the beginning opposite 
arabic numbers, but not so numbered in the content. In 
some sections the initial breakdown begins with roman 
numerals, some with arabic, and some have no such divi- 
sional designations. The section contains standards, regu- 
lations, procedures and policies of the board, and some 
criteria and policies of related agencies. 

Part R contains a generous amount of information about 
the rehabilitation program — ^what it provides, who may 
qualify along with statements about the services and bene- 
fits. No outline characters appear except arabic digits in 
a few places. 

The final part brings together information on several kinds 
of special services, with no code plan running through the 
unnumbered pages. One section is broken down under a 
roman numeral — capital letter — arabic number succession; 
others under arabic numbers and lower case letters. Ob- 
viously, there is no consistent pattern throughout the 
bulletin. 

Another set of pamphlets, the issue date of which does not 
appear, is made up on CRITERIA for a number of the 
features of the state’s education program. In the main 
there is no more consistent pattern of outlining or coding 
than in the document described immediately above. 

More recently issued material, of considerable volume 
bears the caption RULES OF THE STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION on each of 24 topics. The 
whole series prepared under the identification number of 
160, assigned to the department of education by some 
overall state authority. 

That initial number is followed by a dash and an arabic 
number indicating each of the 24 separate topics. Further 
breakdown under the respective topics is indicated by a 
dash and decimal numbers beginning with .01 and running 
as high as necessary. In this succession further breakdown 
is indicated by parenthesized arabic numbers and lower 
case letters. Frequent citation and quotation of state laws 
are given as substantiation. 

The coding series is consistent through section 6, and in 
sections 11 through 15, but in sections 7 through 10, and 
those beyond 15, a third whole number is injected into 
the series, illustrated as follows: 

160-1-.01 
160-6-.01 
160-7-1-.01 
160-10-1-.01 
160-1 l-.Ol 
160-1 5-.01 
160-16-1-.01 
160-25-1-.01 

There may be some explanation of these differences which 
is not apparent on the surface. 



MINNESOTA 

Under date of May 1963 a publication was issued with 
the title; POLICIES of the MINNESOTA STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. An explanatory sub-title spe- 
cifies the contents to be “Policies Relating to Conduct 
of Business of the Board and Operation of the State De- 
partment of Education”. The cover sheet bears a designa- 
tion Code IX-B-401 which is merely a number in a de- 
partmental code for identification of publications. 

There is some explanatory material which takes certain 
provisions of state law and rephrases them in slightly less 
technical terms. 

Actual rules, policies and guidelines are classified under 
“ARTICLES” rather than “CHAPTERS” which are given 
code numbers in a one hundred series — 101, 102, 103 etc. 
This corresponds to the code designation being used in 
some other states for policies of the state board of edu- 
cation. 

The similarity is carried no further, however. Within each 
ARTICLE the divisions and sub-divisions have attached 
to them numbers in a 5000 series, which is a relic of the 
time when that 4-digit number meant “education”. There 
is no apparent relation between the ARTICLE number 
and the breakdown which follows. Detail under each 
group in the 5000 series appears in outline form using 
lower case letters and arabic numerals, parenthesized 
where necessary. In some instances legal citations are 
given. 

Another publication, very expertly prepared and beauti- 
fully bound is entitled ADMINISTRATIVE MANUAL 
FOR MINNESOTA PUBLIC SCHOOLS. It contains, as 
its subtitle suggest, REGULATIONS, DIRECTIVES, 
PROCEDURES RELATING TO THE OPERATION 
OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MINNESOTA. 

The book has two major divisions — Part I and Part II, 
with each one divided into chapters. The two parts are 
coded differently from each other. 

Part I contains twenty-two chapters enumerated with use 
of roman numerals. Sections are numbered with one-, 
two- and three-place arabic digits with first-place digits 
running from 1 through 9. Gaps are left in the numbering 
with unused numbers reserved for future use. Each sec- 
tion number is preceded by the letters EDU, a prefix 
assigned by the secretary of state as identification with 
education. 

There is no numerical relationship between chapter num- 
bers and section numbers. The same initial digit may run 
through several successive chapters if the subject matter 
is related. 

In Part III there are twenty-one chapters, each with an 
arabic number followed by a decimal point and two zeros. 
Every chapter number is preceded by the roman II, indi- 
cating Part II. Thus chapter one is designated 11:1.00 and 
chapter twenty-one 11:21.00. Section numbers begin with 
arabic numbers corresponding to the arabic chapter num- 
bers with decimal points and additional digits for subdivi- 
sions within sections. Gaps are left in numbers to the right 
of the decimal point for later use. 







NEW MEXICO 

The latest publication available was issued in May 1960 
under the title: HANDBOOK— POLICIES AND PRIN- 
CIPLES— NEW MEXICO STATE BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION. Contents are outlined as follows: 

I INTRODUCTION 

II STATUTORY AUTHORITY 

A. The State Board of Education 

B. Local Boards of Education 

III PHILOSOPHY 
Sub-points 1 through 9 

IV STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION ORGANIZATION 
Sub-points A-B-C etc., 1,2,3 etc. 

V (Missing) 

VI THE SUPERINTENDENT 
Sub-points A-B-C etc., 1,2,3 

VII THE DEPARTMENT 

A. Instructional Areas — 1-2-3 

B. Administrative Services Area (no subs) 

C. Information Services (no subs) 

In the fall of 1966, a staff committee was created in the 
department of education on State Board Beliefs. 

Functions of the committee are to: 

1. Assemble the statutes and constitutional provisions 
outlining the duties, responsibilities, and powers of 
the state board of education. 

2. Research state board policies of years prior to 1960. 

3. Review and compile policy actions of the state 
board from 1960 to the present. 

4. Obtain the regulations, state plans, and policies of 
the state board that have been filed in the Supreme 
Court Law Library. 

5. Begin preparation of internal personnel policies and 
development of a personnel handbook. 

6. Write a brief history of the state board of educa- 
tion and the relationships that should exist between 
the board and other groups. 

7. Write a philosophy of education for the state board 
of education and a prelude for the policy handbook. 

No information is available to date as to what kind of 
outlining or coding might be used. There is indication 
here, however, of the areas to be touched upon. 

OHIO 

Chapters by Hundreds — 100, 200, etc. 

Sections by units and tens — 101, 103, 105 etc. skipping 
numbers. Sub sections by decimals — 101.1, 101.2, 
101.3 etc. consecutive numbers. 

Many policies are taken directly from or adapted from 
Ohio law, in which case legal code citations are given. 

Example: Policy code section 101.2 is derived from 
(R. C. 3301.021) R.C. apparently meaning Revised 
Code. 

The system and cross reference is consistent throughout. 



OREGON 

A compilation adopted September 14, 1960 carries the 
title: POLICIES AND PROCEDURES OF THE STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION OREGON. This document 
has to do with the legally constituted department of edu- 
cation and its components, including the state of educa- 
tion itself. It has every appearance of being one chapter 
of several with a system of hundreds used for chapter 
designations. 

The chapter designation “101” is carried all the way 
through, with the decimal point and successive arabic 
numbers as the first breakdown. Some items use all the 
single arabic digits and go on to two places. 

An outline form is carried along with the code numbering 
following the usual series of capital letter — arabic number 
— lower case letter — ^parenthetic number, etc. 

In certain instances legal citations are given such as ORS 
326.140. 

No additional chapters are available with code designa- 
tions corresponding to this one. Three appendices follow 
the chapter, two in outline form, and one in chart form 
showing the organization of the department. None are 
coded. 

Several pages, dated January 5, 1963, follow covering 
PERSONNEL AND INFORMATION, under what ap- 
pears to be the “800” series, and PUBLICATIONS AND 
INFORMATION with modified “900” designations. These 
portions evidently are related to the staff services division 
on the organization chart but there is no indication of the 
derivation of the code numbers used. 

Either a coding system, begun in 1960 has not been fur- 
ther developed, or subsequent developments have not been 
made available. 

Another publication entitled STANDARDS FOR PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS, issued in 1966, contains what may be 
considered external policies or regulations. This material 
is arranged in outline form with a regular succession from 
roman numeral through arabic numeral, lower case letter, 
paranthetic number, etc. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Initial information on coding policies is taken from a 
publication entitled GENERAL CURRICULUM IN- 
FORMATION. It is indicated that this is Chapter 7, 
presumably among several chapters on various major 
topics. 

The chapter is divided into five parts with titles and roman 
number designations as follows: 

Part I GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Part II ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Part III SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Part IV RELATED CURRICULUM AREAS 

Part V CREDENTIAL EVALUATIONS 

Within the parts all items carry the chapter number arabic 
7 followed by a dash and successive arabic digits each 
beginning with a number corresponding to the number 
of the part under which it is listed. 
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Thus there appears under Part I: 7-101, 7-102 etc. 

The first level breakdowns under such numbered items 
are designated by roman numerals and the second by capi- 
tal letters. Thus under Part IV there appears the follow- 
ing succession: 

7-401 

I. 

A. 

I 

I 

I D. 

! II. 



No further breakdown is shown in that publication to in- 
dicate whether the designation would be arabic numbers, 
lower case letters, or other combination of symbols. 

Additional information supplied by the secretary of the 
state board of education, shows the following code sys- 
tems being used in the Department of Public Instruction. 
The School Laws of Pennsylvania identify major divisions 
as “articles” using a Roman numeral. Each article may 
be subdivided in 99 sections or less, identified as “sections” 
and coded by a three-digit Arabic numeral, using the 
article number plus two digits. 

This coding system is used extensively by the General 
Assembly in the enactment of laws of the Commonwealth. 

^e State Board Regulations use a two-part number to 
identify subjects, titles or headings. The first part is the 
“chapter” designation identified by a one- or two-digit 
number. The second part divides each chapter into nine 
sections or less, using the first digit of a three-digit num- 
ber. Additional subdivisions of nine or less parts are pos- 
sible, using the seond and third digit of the number. Addi- 
tional breakdowns are possible by using one or more 
digits beyond the decimal. This coding system is identical 
to that used for the School Administrators’ Handbook. 

^e DPI Administrative Manual uses a four-digit code to 
identify subjects, titles or headings. The manual is di- 
vided into nine main divisions, identified by the first digit 
of the four-digit code. Each division may be subdivided in 
nine sections or less, using the second digit of the four 
digit code. Additional subdivisions of nine or less parts 
are possible, using the third and fourth digit. Additional 
breakdowns are possible by using one or more digits be- 
yond the decimal. 

The School Administrators’ Handbook uses a two-part 
number to identify subjects, titles or headings. The first 
part divides the Handbook into major areas identified by 
a two-or three-digit number. The second part of the num- 
ber divides each major area into nine sections or less, 
using the first digit of a three-digit number. Additional 
subdivisions of nine or less parts are possible, using the 
second and third digit of the number. Additional break- 



downs are possible by using one or more digits beyond the 
decimal. 

1. a five-digit code for districts operating as a single 
administrative unit under Act 299; 

a. two digits for county 

b. two digits for administrative unit 

c. one digit for class of district 

2. a seven-digit code for districts not reorganized pend- 
ing appeals to Commonwealth Court. These codes 
will be changed to the five-digit system when reor- 
ganization is completed. 

a. two digits for county 

b. three digits for administrative unit 

c. one digit for class of district 

d. one digit for type of school. 

Four digits are added to either system to identify school 
buildings. When originated a few years ago, all buildings 
were numbered beginning with one (0001) in Adams 
County. Additions are now made to &e serial number 
regardless of location. 

When intermediate units become a reality, two digits will 
be added to show the intermediate unit to which the 
district belongs. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Two publications are submitted as containing policies 
adopted by the state board of education and issued by 
the department of public instruction. They are: ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL POLICIES— SUGGESTED EDU- 
CATIONAL POLICIES FOR THE ADMINISTRATION 
AND OPERATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS; 
and SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS— POLICIES 
MINIMUM STANDARDS REGULATIONS FOR AC- 
CREDITATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Each bulletin opens with a statement of philosophy and 
purpose and proceeds through a clearly outlined presen- 
tation of the subject matter. 

In the elementary bulletin descending outline designations 
are I, A, 1, a etc. with no attempt at fitting into a more 
comprehensive system of coding. 

The secondary bulletin prints topical headings in bold 
face type but gives them no letter or number designations. 
Breakdown under such headings utilizes first a simple suc- 
cession of arabic numbers, lower case letters, then the same 
succession in parentheses. 

Both bulletins contain some requirements, some recom- 
mendations. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Volume entitled POLICIES— RULES— REGULATIONS 
contains complete compilation of such material appropri- 
ately arranged under sections with roman numeral desig- 
nations I through V. Section IV has to do with Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

This section, like the other four, opens with a TABLE OF 
CONTENTS giving subjects covered and page numbers 
but no system of coding. 



At the beginning of section citations are made from state 
law. Example: 

POWERS AND DUTIES— GENERAL— PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

(Sec. 5, Art. 2 , Chap. 18) 

Where coverage of the subject is long or involved respec- 
tive portions or elements are given letter or number des- 
ignations. Such designations are clear within single sub- 
jects but there is no apparent pattern used throughout 
all subjects. 

Some matters are recorded as resolutions of the board, 
others merely a record of the board’s action approving or 
adopting the content. All items, regardless of form or sub- 
ject matter carry the date of the board’s action. 

Similar content, but not identical in all respects to this 
section, is issued between covers for use of school person- 
nel. Outline symbols used do not differ essentially from 
those in the section. 

A bulletin issued in 1966 is entitled SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS STANDARDS FOR CLASSIFICATION. 
Actual standards are arranged under a consistent outline 
of roman numbers, capital letters, arable numbers, lower 
case letters, etc. 

Some items which follow are differentiated by variations 
in type faces and some number and letter designations 
with no single pattern. 



GENERAL 

At the area workshops conducted in conjunction with this 
study project, interest has been expressed with increasing 
frequency in having information and records computerized 
as completely and as rapidly as possible. Expressions indi- 
cate the belief that with a computer system established 
and operating, facts and figures would be more instantly 
accessible; also that answers depending upon a combination 
of factors would be more readily available. 

Experiences related by participants brought out a sense 
of uncertainty and confusion in seeking for mformation 
about, policies, rules and regulations, even though they 
may have been published and partially outlined according 
to some plan or other. Similar instances of bewilderment 
or uncertainty were reported as coming from school 
patrons, teachers and even school administrators through- 
out the school districts of the state. 

Discussions pointed up the desirability of developing codes 
which could be utilized for the storage of classified infor- 
mation with a minimum of time, labor and space and a 
maximum of ready recall. Emphasis was given to the 
value of such a system within an individual state, for the 
department, for the board of education, for the schools 
of the state and for . the general public. For interchange of 
information beyond state boundaries the values would be 
realized even more fully. Development of clear, concise 
and usable codes, adaptable to computerization was looked 
upon as the next most pressing need. 



I 
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IX. RESEARCH AND POLICYMAKING 



IVhat is Research? All too often the word ‘research’ is 
thought of as having some mystical meaning not readily 
comprehended by anyone other than the highly trained 
specialist. Actually, research simply means a careful or 
diligent search for something of supposed or hoped-for 
value. Research is defined more fully as a studious inquiry 
or examination; a critical and exhaustive investigation or 
experimentation having for its aim the discovery of new 
facts and their correct interpretation; the revision of ac- 
cepted conclusions, theories or laws in the light of newly 
discovered facts, or the practical application of such new 
or revised conclusions, theories or laws. 

Pure research seeks to expand the frontiers of knowledge 
without taking into consideration the use of this knowl- 
edge. In contrast, applied research seeks to improve present 
practice. 

Educational administrators use applied research to improve 
practices and solve problems. Current problems which 
need solution in some states include: school district reor- 
ganization; development of better curriculums; initiation 
of new curriculums to meet a new age, and techniques 
of teaching. 

When a state department of education or a local school 
system does not have research resource persons as mem- 
bers of their staffs, professional researchers from service 
research organizations are sometimes called in to conduct 
projects. 

The Common Sense Approach. Dr. John Walton makes 
it plain when he implies that reading the dictionary is one 
form of research.(l) 

Dr. Walton says further: “ it should be kept in 

mind at this stage in the study of educational administra- 
tion that research does not have to be of the standard 
‘scientific method’ variety that attempts in every instance 
to establish a relationship. Observation, definition, and 
classification can all make important contributions to the 
advancement of the discipline, as can any logical analysis, 
historical research in the sense of recreating the past, and 
careful comparative studies. While some of the techniques 
may be crude and yield only rather gross results, they may 
be refined through use. And the gross results can be of the 
utmost significance”(2) 

Organizational Placement. In relation to policymaking, the 
function or purpose of research, obviously, is to get all 
the light available to assist in determining what the policy 
should be. This calls for facts, figures and underlying 
philosophy, often involving proportionate values. This 
function is appropriately performed under the authority 
of the chief school officer by staff members working in 
varying relationships with one another. 

State-by-state reference shows some differences in the 
placement of research with relation to the departmental 
organization. The structural charts in Chapter III show 
these relationships graphically. 



For Arkansas research is not shown on the chart, but 
other sources of information indicate that it is conducted 
directly under the commissioner of education. By this 
means he is able to call upon any division or section of 
the department for whatever immediate or long-range 
research he may need. Thus evidence is accumulated to 
guide the commissioner in his planning, and to substantiate 
his recommendations to the board of education. 

In the Colorado structure, research is placed under instruc- 
tional services, which at first glance might appear to be 
somewhat limited. Further inquiry reveals a good program 
of instruction as the goal to which all other department 
services contribute. So with the core of research lodged 
within the instructional services all other branches and 
services can be called upon to make such contributions 
as may be desired. 

Connecticut has a block of service entitled “research, sta- 
tistics and finance’’ directly under “administrative serv- 
ices”, which in turn is in direct line from the commissioner 
of education. Presumably this section of the department 
is charged with gathering and assembling statistics, and 
keeping financial records for the entire department. Like- 
wise it undertakes or directs such research efforts as the 
commissioner may consider necessary for purposes of 
departmental administratio;. or elucidation before the 
board. 

A report from the state board to the Governor in 1965 
carried the following statement: 

“The Bureau of Research and Statistics has been author- 
ized to increase its professional staff. Again, because of 
the emphasis placed upon research, experimentation and 
dissemination of information by federal legislation, fur- 
ther expansion of this bureau is indicated. In the meantime, 
it has been extending automated data processing in the 
Department and in local school offices, as well as assisting 
the state agency and local educational agencies to design 
research programs to be funded federally.” 

An illustrative research project conducted by the Con- 
necticut department was titled: “Comparative results in 
teaching deaf and aphasic children by manual communi- 
cation as contrasted with speech, reading and verbal com- 
munication.” 

Georgia depicts plainly what exists in some other states 
without being so clearly set forth. Research is shown in 
two places which actually are not too closely related. Re- 
search, one step removed from the direct hand of the 
superintendent is conducted under administrative section 
of “staff services”. In an identical relationship to the su- 
perintendent, research is carried on under “vocational 
rehabilitation services”. The results of research from 
either of these sources can flow upward quite readily 
without necessarily having or needing much relation to 
each other. Unquestionably, however, certain aspects of 
each, such as costs and facilities must be drawn from 
other parts of the department. 



(1) John Walton, Administration and Policymaking in Education, The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 18, Maryland, p. 186 

(2) ibid p. 193 
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Minnesota has a section of “state aids, statistics and re- 
search” under the “division of administration”, which in 
turn is in direct line from the commissioner. In actual 
practice, especially during legislative sessions, this section 
is so heavily loaded with statistical accumulations and 
financial calculations that little or no attention can be 
paid to other research needs. Other parts of the depart- 
ment, such as curriculum development, in which research 
must be going on continuously, find it necessary to carry 
on their own research even though it may not be so 
labeled. 



The Minnesota Administrative Manual for Public Schools, 
published in 1966 states on page 175 the following pur- 
poses for “educational research”: 



“(a) In order to have scientifically grounded education, we 
need to have changes in the directions pointed by research, 
and we have to have these changes accepted by those who 
will have to use them. Hence effective educational re- 
search in a department of education requires a plan of 
participation and decision-making so that proven results 
will become a part of practice. 



“(b) Beyond research on principles of learning, research 
is needed to bridge the gaps between theory and practice, 
or what has come to be known as developmental research. 
Then, we need research on the point of application of 
research findings, or what has come to be called opera- 
tional evaluation. 



“(c) A major function of the Research Section, therefore, 
will be to stimulate, coordinate and provide technical 
assistance in design and analysis to schools in carrying 
out developmental research or operational evaluation.” 



New Mexico, like Georgia, has research spotted in two 
places, namely under “special services” and under “voca- 
tional education”. However, descriptively and graphically 
the two are shown to be correlated. It is noted that “sta- 
tistics” and “research”, which are sometimes paired, are 
set up as two separate special services. Currently atten- 
tion is being given to expansion of the research function 
to give it more comprehensive coverage. 

A handbook in preparation under the authority of the 
State Board of Education embodies the statements which 
follow: 



“Part III PHILOSOPHY, Goal M.6— Development of a 
program of research into education in cooperation with 
local boards and professional staffs and with departments 
and divisions of education within New Mexico’s colleges 
and universities. 



“Part IV STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND 
VOCATIONAL ORGANIZATION, D-2 Impor- 

tant changes in state controls should be initiated only after 
careful research and consultation with those who are re- 
sponsible for education at the local level. 



“Part VII THE DEPARTMENT, Information Services, 
shall assist in establishment of cooperative edu- 
cational research program, combining the resources of 
the local schools, colleges and universides in a coordinated 
programs to review educational research needs of the 
schools, to instigate research projects, to exchange ideas 
and information concerning surveys, research projects and 




action programs for school improvement, and to assist in 
coordination of research activities of all agencies, institu- 
tions and individuals concerned with educational re- 
search.** 



Ohio is another of the states where research is shown as 
a function in two specific places in the department struc- 
ture, but performed in varying degrees elsewhere. Under 
“school adminstration” the research function is conducted 
in association with “school finance”, “foundation program” 
and like activities of rather broad coverage. Under the di- 
vision of “instruction” “research and survey” services are 
provided specifically in connection with “vocational edu- 
cation”. The explanation is that the research office under 
administration is responsible for research patterns and 
techniques for its own projects and for the others. The 
findings of research projects undertaken in the vocational 
area or other areas filter back and forth through the reg- 
ular research section for mutual refinement and benefit. 



The Division of Research in the Ohio State Department 
of Education is credited with being responsible for 4 major 
type projects: 

(1) Projects have state-wide implication; 

Projects implementing the program of other divi- 
sions within the Department of Education; 

Requests by the State Board of Education which 
assist in policy formulation; 

Projects assisting toward the preparation of legis- 
lative proposals.” 



( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 



The Oregon state department structure, by chart and de- 
scription, shows “research” as one of the services under 
the division of “administrative services”. There are five 
other divisions in the department each having several 
sections. Provision is made for research to be conducted in 
connection with any of the divisions or sections under the 
direction and guidance of the research office. 



The 1965 biennial report of the State Board of Educa- 
tion contains the following statement on page viii: “Re- 
search provides the basis for policy formulation and for 
long-range planning. The Department should maintain 
research activities of its own and should collaborate with 
the research activities of other organizations and groups 
interested in education and vocational rehabilitation. The 
Depar tm ent of Education should also serve as a channel 
for the exchange of ideas and for the dissemination of data 
accumulated through research”. 



The Pennsylvania department has an “Office of Research 
and Statistics” coordinated with three other major offices 
in direct line of administration from the superintendent 
and deputy superintendent. A director is in charge of the 
office with specified responsibility for: (a) designing, stim- 
ulating, coordinating and conducting educational research, 
and (b) collecting, organizing and disseminating statistical 
data and information. For the effective discharge of this 
joint responsibility that are two bureaus; one of “research 
administration and coordination”, the other of “statistics”. 
The existence of these two bureaus indicates a clear con- 
ceptual distinction between research and statistics. It pro- 
vides the means for the results of either one to flow to: 
(a) other officers in the department; (b) the two constituent 
councils of the board; (c) the board itself; (d) any or all 
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of the administrative officers of the state having to do 
with education. 

South Dakota has its department of education organized 
directly under the authority of the superintendent. In that 
organization there are two assistant superintendents; one 
in charge of “instruction”; the other in charge of “admin- 
istration”. Under “administration” there are two divisions; 
one for “school administrative services”; the other for 
“general administrative services”. In this structure “re- 
search and information” is assigned to “general admin- 
istration services”, whereas “statistical services” are assigned 
to “school administration services”. Thus “research and 
information” and “statistical services” are considered to 
be two distinct services not necessarily tied inseparably to 
each other. Tlie extent to which either one serves the rest 
of the department or the board is not indicated. 

West Virginia has the “office of research” attached directly 
to the office of the state superintendent, and has “statis- 
tics” more remotely placed as one of several “education in- 
formation” servi’ces under a “bureau of administration” 
headed by an assistant superintendent. 

A publication issL'ed by the West Virginia Department of 
Education in 1966 is entitled PERSONNEL BULLETIN. 
On page 55 of that bulletin appears the following with 
reference to Research Projects: “A Copy of all survey, 
study and research proposals or projects shall be filed with 
the Director of Research before the study is begun. The 
Director may be of assistance to you with the study design 
or in the field process. A form for such purpose may be 
secured from the Director”. Instructions are given later in 
the bulletin on “Data Gathering Instruments” and “Sta- 
tistical and Report Requests”, both of which are handled 
through the “Executive Assistant” and channeled to 
“Statistics”. 

Records of the State Board of Education contain numerous 
policies adopted by the board as a result of some research. 
Examples of areas in which the board ordered or requested 
that research be conducted prior to adoption were: “Uni- 
form Transcript of Preparatory School Credits”; “Compre- 
hensive Study of Educational Programs of State Colleges”; 
and “Survey of Degree and Course Offerings”. 

A look at the place of research in all of the project states 
shows one in which each service in the department con- 
ducts its own research without the benefit of any concerted 
direction. In another state research is attached definitely 
to instruction with little reference to other branches of the 
department. Two states show that research is conducted 
under staff services or special services, which still may 
have department-wide coverage. 

In seven of the eleven states research may be said to be 
related closely to administration thus serving any activity 
or service of the department where findings are needed. 
Five of the seven have this function placed under the ad- 
ministrative section, and in two of those it is directly under 
the state superintendent. 

Sources and Means of Research. Questions of research in 
relation to policymaking were discussed at considerable 
length by state board members in attendance at area con- 
ference sessions. As discussions proceeded the distinction 
became increasingly clear between research as a basis for 



making policies, and administration which operates accord- 
ing to policies once made. Opinion prevailed that gather- 
ing, assembling, weighing and evaluating facts, figures and 
other pertinent information are vital to intelligent action 
on policies. This was considered to be essential for all sorts 
of policies for which the board is responsible, whether in- 
ternal or external. 

For example a state board was faced with adoption of 
policies on providing education for Indian children, and 
distribution of necessary funds. Research was conducted 
by the department on: (a) purpose, including eligibility; 
(b) legal authority and sources of funds; (c) nature and 
substance of contracts; (d) initiation and conduct of pro- 
gram;; (e) limitations, if any; and (f) fund distribution 
formula. Facts, figures and other pertinent information 
were secured from federal, state and tribal sources. After 
sifting and evaluating, a specific standard or regulation 
was formulated on each point and recommended to the 
board for adoption. With some modifications resulting 
from discussion and explanation the board adopted the 
set of policies, which then became the official guidelines 
for administrative procedure. 

Questions pointed in the direction of maintaining admin- 
istrative balance. Some board members said, “We believe 
in having our superintendent or commissioner run things, 
but we don’t want to be rubber stamps”. Board members 
recognized that the best way to avoid becoming rubber 
stamps was to keep informed about educational trends and 
issues. Knowledgeable board members would tend to make 
wise decisions regarding policies and then rely upon the 
chief state school officer to put these policies into effect. 

Area conferees were asked, “In order to assist you in pol- 
icymaking, what kind of condensed evidence or informa- 
tion do you expect your chief to bring to you, and how 
do you expect him to get it?” 

There was little inclination toward having board members 
do their own researching. Procedure accepted as appro- 
priate was to direct or authorize the chief to have the 
necessary research conducted, supplying him with as little 
or as much detail as might be desired on the kind and 
amount of information to be secured. The assumption then 
was that the chief would utilize v/hatever facilities might 
be available within or without the department wluch 
might produce the sought-for results. Use of computeriza- 
tion was urged wherever possible. 

A kind of research not always recognized as such, dis- 
cussed by the board member workshop conferences was 
that done by advisory committees. In the creation of such 
a committee for curriculum planning, teacher education, 
or any one of a number of areas, some preliminary re- 
search must be done, probably under the direction of the 
chief school officer, as to the selection of committee mem- 
bers. Discussion groups subscribed to the belief that each 
advisory committee should include representation from 
the department of education for purposes of guidance and 
counsel. The further belief was expressed that, once it is 
formed, an advisory committee should be clearly instructed 
as to the task it is to perform and thus proceed with a 
minimum of restrictions. Their recommendations, support- 
ing data, and philosophy if any are of material assistance 
to the board. 
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As an example, the Minnesota state board, after some trial- 
and-error experiences with advisory committees, set about 
to establish policies which would regulate the selection and 
procedure of any such committees subsequently appointed. 
Preliminary study in the nature of research was conducted 
on the following points; (a) subject areas to be covered; 

1 (b) composition of committee membership, (1) higher edu* 
cation, (2) school administration, (3) elementary and sec< 
ondary classroom teachers, (4) lay members; (c) selection 
and nomination of candidates for committee membership; 
(d) duration of committees; (e) terms of members; (f) 
committee officers; (g) expenses of committee members; 
(h) general committee assignments on (1) revisions of or 
additions to former regulations, (2) proposals for legisla- 
tive action, (3) courses of study or instructional guides, 
(4) teacher preparation and certification, (5) other matters 
deemed pertinent; (i) special committee assignments; (j) 
department representation and participation; (k) commit- 
tee reports; (1) publicity. 

Necessarily numerous sources were consulted in seeking 
to determine what standards should pertain. Inquiry 
reached into past experience, present practice and untried 
[ proposals. When assembled and resolved into basic provi- 

I sions, consideration and adoption by the board was readily 

[ accomplished, and a uniform pattern of procedure estab- 

, lished. 

1' A problem confronting state boards of education not in- 

frequently involves location, establishment and operation 
of field or district offices for special or general administra- 
tion. The question arises at once: “What does this have to 
do with either research or policymaking?” It involves both 
very basicially. First of all the board must face the policy 
question of utilizing field offices or not, which can not be 
determined without the benefit of study into a number of 
factors. Following the adoption of a general policy on 
the question, guiding information must be gathered and 
analyzed for each specific proposal. 

Area workshop conference participants proposed that in 
matters of this nature the state board can be helped most 
by information and recommendations which come out of 
joint representation from the department staff and the 
districts or clients to be served. They support this as being 
sound for what they call “sub-offices” of the state depart- 
ment of education for such services as: vocational rehabili- 
tation, instructional supervision, special education, visual 
aids, and computer-assisted instruction. If findings and 
recommendations are beyond the power of the board to 
implement, financially or otherwise, a good foundation wiU 
have been laid for approach to the legislature or other 
agency with authority to make the necessary provisions. 

Policies common to all state boards of education are those 
having to do with personnel. In some states they are lim- 
ited to department of education personnel and quite re- 
strictive; in others the board has more leeway in the 
department and reaches farther into teacher personnel. 
In a few states salary scales, and regulations on employ- 
ment, tenure and dismissal are determined by civil service 
authority. 

Workshop confereees, in this connection were vividly 
aware that employees in state departments of education, 
just as in industry and business, increasingly are demand- 



ing attention to many personnel questions other than 
just holding the job and getting the specified pay. Em- 
phatic expression was given to the view that state boards 
of education not only may but must protest arbitrary 
statutory restrictions in the area of personnel. According 
to their experience, such restrictions once established are 
not readily modified to suit changing conditions and de- 
mands. Changing patterns of urbanization, transportation 
and communication were cited as factors entering into 
the boards* need for more flexibility and freedom of 
action. 

An excellent example of research in one aspect of teacher 
personnel policies is found in a publication issued by the 
Colorado State Department of Education, entitled 
“Teacher Certification — Progress Toward a Profession” 

In Section III, pp. 19-42 there is presented: A COM- 
PARISON OF THE STATUS OF CERTIFICATION 
IN COLORADO WITH THAT OF SIXTEEN SE- 
LECTED STATES. In that section there is set forth, in 
tables and discourse, what each of seventeen ^itates, includ- 
ing Colorado, has considered to be desirable standards 
for the certification of teachers from, a number of different 
standpoints. Other sections supply other kinds of informa- 
tion and make other comparisons. 

By reference to the information furnished and the conclu- 
sions drawn it is obvious that the Colorado state board 
established a valuable foundation upon which to formulate 
or improve their own code of teacher certification policies. 

Procedure similar to this has been used in determining 
staff and teacher salary scales and other areas involving 
personnel policies. 

This whole question calls for two kinds of research. First 
there is the task of gathering evidence to support the need 
for change in authority and powers. Second there is the 
necessity for continuous research on the nature and detail 
of desirable personnel provisions regardless of the ad- i 

ministering authority, but hopefully the state board of 
education. In this, as in some of the other research en- ^ 

deavors, the workshop groups looked with favor upon ’ 

using the reasoning and testimony of those who ultimately 
would be affected by the amendment of old policies or the i 

formulation of new ones. J 

State boards of education, particularly those involved in j 

this project, are scrutinizing the roles ascribed to them in \ 

their state constitutions and statutes. Through comparisons | 

between states, and consideration of roles which might be j 

assumed but are not because of legal restrictions, boards ] 

are raising the question: “Should we consider attempting | 

to make some changes, or should we leave well enough j 

alone?” | 

Examples of differences are plentiful. In some states the | 

state board appoints the chief state school officer, in others I 

he acquires office by some other means. Even among the I 

boards who appoint the chief some have authority to set 
his salary, others not. Some state boards have authority 
over all elementary and secondary public education in the 
state but only a few include higher education. A small 
number of state boards of education have no hand in ^ 

vocational education, and the authority of several does { 

not extend into the field of vocational rehabilitation. Here 
and there a state board still adopts textbooks for the 
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schools of the state, many do not. These are but a few 
of the illustrations which could be given of the duties and 
responsibilities placed upon some boards but withheld 
from others. 

As this whole question has been discussed in workshop 
sessions there has been agreement that no board is justified 
in doing what some other board does just because the 
other board does it, nor in seeking powers possessed by 
another board just because the other board possesses them. 
It has been agreed that desirability of change and enlarge- 
ment of roles must be based upon something much deeper 
and more fundamental which can EOt be brought out 
except by research. 

Through thorough research it can be determined whether 
or not a feature from one state would be transferable, 
adaptable, serviceable and effective in another. By means 
of carefully conducted research a new idea not implanted 
in any state can be explored, subjected to experimentation, 
and possibly incorporated into the operating plan of the 
state board. 

None of the state boards of education were found to be 
satisfied in accepting the status quo as completely satis- 
factory. Avenues of inquiry for improvement include edu- 



cational development, social and economic change, ad- 
vancements in human rights, scientific and technical ac- 
complishments, and growing computerization. Specific 
studies may involve finance, personnel, program or oper- 
ation. 

Regardless of the avenue or specifics, the uses of research 
findings are limitless. Emanating from the state board or 
state department of education, they are available for use 
by schools and other educational institutions, and even 
find their way to the U. S. Office of Education. They help 
to carry messages through news media to the general 
public. For advance legislative planning, during actual 
sessions and for interim purposes research records are 
invaluable. 

A continuous program of research, well mapped out and 
consistently conducted, produces an ever increasing store 
of vital information of inestimable value to the department 
of education and the board in making and adopting policies 
of philosophy and practice. The department is the store- 
house and is responsible not alone for storing research 
findings, but for producing them quickly when needed. 
Such a system becomes the key to wise and effective pol- 
icymaking. 



X. SOURCES OF INFORMATION 



In studying the role and policymaking practices of state 
boards of education, conferences were held with board 
members from the states involved in the study project. 
Interviews with specialists in curriculum development, re- 
search, vocational training and other fields of education 
yielded significant illustrations of application of policy. 

Many publications supplied useful data. Official reports 
of state boards of education and chief state school offi- 
cers, publications of state departments of education and 
the compiled statutes and session laws of the states par- 
ticipating in the study provided basic information. The 
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